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" Phpsical Science. 


i a ee 


The Nebular Mypeothesis. 

The observations which led Herschel to his well 
known hypothesis in reference to the nebule, are 
recorded in the paper submitted by him to the Royal 
Society in 1811. The first, or (as he conjeetures) the 
original condition of the luminous fluid, is its perfect 
diffagiun throughout the regions of space. In more 
advanced objects there are a greater or less number 
of spots, brighter than the general mass. In a third 
class, these spots increase in brightness, and appeur at 
length like nuclei wround which the nebulous matter 
is condensmg io virtue of some dnternal attractive 
energy. In a class still farther advanced, is presented 
the phenomena of groups of uebulous matter, with two 
or more centres of condensation about to break up or 
to divide into separate round nebule. The process 
of separation seems to have proceeded farther in a 
fifth class, the original matter having actually become 
broken up, preserving close relations of contiguity, 
and sometimes appareutly resting on a very faint oval 
bed of light. 


phenomena are substantially the same: 


Whatever the number of nuclei, the 
And a perfect 
and continuous gradation scems thus established of 
regular circular bodies, increasing in brightness and 
in compression towards their centre. 

By contemplating the separate nebulw in conjnue- 
tion with their combination inte nuclei, Herschel dis- 
covered that far the greater number of the former 
were spherical, and that they were arranged in a re- 
gular scries, each successive term of which evinced a 
progressive augmentation of light about the centre. 
After passing through classes of objects characterized 
by a gradually increasing indefinite illamination, he at 
length recognized a defined central disc, which became 
more and more defined and concentrated until he ar- 
rived ‘at the nebulous stars. Nor does the series ter- 
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minate ‘oii “The haloes or nebulous saesbaainenee of 
these stars become more faint and diminish in diame- 
ter until the object in view assumes the form of a fixed 
star distinguished from its companions by a small and 
almost innperceptible halo. From these phcuomena 
Herschel concluded that notwithstanding the changes 
of the individual nebule might extend over periods 
too vast tv admit of human observation, their masses 
were nevertheless ultimately destined to be trans- 
formed, in virtue-of regular laws, into organized stars, 
and that this slow transforming process was the proxi- 
mate origin of the varied phenomena of the stellar 
heavens. 





Falling Stars, 

It has been demonstrated that these meteors move 
through the air with the average velocity of twenty 
miles in a second—as swiftly as the earth in its orbit: 
a velocity altogether too great to have had its origin 
in any volcanic eruption, linar or terrestrial, or any 
conceivable explosion, while it if much too-small to 
be attributed to electricity. From a variety of. obser- 
vations made in Enrope, it has also been dew strated 
that this velocity is not uniform in all meteoric bodies 
but that it ranges fronf ten to two hundred and fifty 
miles per second—the least velocity being too great to 
belony to a satellite of the earth, and the greatest ten- 
fold more than sufficient to throw a body out of the 
region of the sun’s influence. The height of the me- 
teors was likewise found to vary from six to six hua- 
dred miles. 


Proper Motieous of the Stars, 

Minute changes in the places of certain of the fixed 
stars have been discovered by modern astronomers, 
which force upon us the conclusion either that our so- 
lar system canses an apparent displacement of certaiu 
stars, by a motion of its sun in space, or that they 
have themselves a proper motion. Some years since 
Sir William Herschel snpposed he had detected chan- 
ges of this kind among two sets of stars in opposite 
points of the heavens, from which he drew the infe- 
rence that the solar system was in motion towards a 
point in the constellation Hercules; but other astrono- 
mers have not found the changes in question such. as 
would correspond to this motion or to any motion of 
the sun: And while it is a matter of general belief 
that the sun has a motion in space, the fact is not con- 
sidered established.- The stars being the-points of 
departure from which all celestial measures ars taken, 
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it is obvious that if their positions vary arbitrarily, or 
according to laws not ascertained, all the elements of 
astronomical calculation must partake of a correspond- 
ing uncertainty. That several of the stars undergoa 
gradual change of place, is a fact of which there can 
be no doubt: but their motion is so slow that it can 
hardly become visible to the naked eye in a great 
number of years. Of all the stars in which astron- 
mers have recognized proper motions, there is none 
whose annual displacement exceeds five or six se- 
conds; and in general it is much less. Yet even these, 
in course of time accumulate to considerable quantities, 
and render frequent revision necessary. Nothing is 
yet known of the nature of these motions; whether 
they are performed about a distant centre, or are div 
rected to a fixed point in space, they may for all prac 
tical or scientific purposes be regarded as uniform for 
the period of centuries. 

It cannot be doubted that stars are bodies of the 
same nature with the sun, and consequently endued 
with attracting powers. However much then, the im- 
pression which any given star receives from another 
or others may be diminished by the enormous distan- 
ces which intervene between them or nentralized by 
being made in opposite directions, it is inconceivable 
that these forces can be so exactly balanced as to have 
no tendency wetever to motion: The strong proba- 
bility then is in favor of the hypothesis of the proper 
motion of the stars: including the sun of our own sys- 
tem. 

Furnished with the instruments and improved meth- 
ods’ of modern times, the practical astronomer may 
measure the distances, determine the magnitudes, dis- 
eover the great laws of movement and even ascertain 
some of the inequalities of the motion of the heavenly 
bodies. Knowing these general facts, and that all 
bodies mutually attract each other according to simple 
and invariable mechanical laws, the physical astrono- 
mer may proceed to weigh the masses of the sun and 
planets, define the devious path of comets, and in- 
vestigate all those irregularities and inequalities in the 
motion of the innumerable planetary host so perplex- 
ing and apparently inexplicable in their aspect, but 


which are notwithstanding, simple consequences of 


fixed and unalterable laws. “Our knowledge of the 
laws of the motions of the planets and satellites,” says 
Mr. Whewell in his treatise on Astronomy and General 
Physics, “is far more complete and exact, far more 
thorough and satisfactory than the knowledge we pos- 
sess in any other department of natural philosophy. 
Our acquaintance with the laws of the solar system is 
such that we can calculate the precise place and mo- 
tion of most of its parts at any period past or future, 
however remote ; and we can refer the changes which 
take place, in these circumstances, to their proximate 
cause, the attraction of one mass of matter to another 
acting between all the parts of the Universe.” 





Progress of Astronomical Science. 
At the commencement of the nineteenth century, the 


tions of the radius vector, and the latitude and longitude 

of the planets, was well understood, and had been 

fully explained by La Place in the Mecanique Celeste ; 

including the theory of the secular variation of the 

elements, the limits of variation of the eccentricity 
and inclination, the unlimited variation of the peri- 
helion and node, and the permanency of the axis ma- 
jor. The long inequality of Jupiter and Saturn had 

been calculated ; the acceleration of the moon’s mean 
motion, explained ; aud the inequalities depending on 
the sun’s parallax, and on the ecarth’s ellipticity, poin- 
ted out. The remarkable relation between the motions 
of Jupiter’s three first satellites which exists in conse- 
quence of their mutual perturbations, had been ex- 
plained. The lunar theory was nearly perfect. The 
general methods of computing the perturbations of 
comets had been illustrated by La Grange. The theo- 
rems for precession, change of obliquity of the eclip- 
tic, &c., were almost complete. In 1808 La Place 
published his supplement to the third volume of the 
Mecanique Celeste, and La Grange immediately followed 
it with equivalent results obtained by a different pro- 
cess. These essays may be regarded as having com- 
pleted the theory of planetary perturbations. 

In 1824 Bessel published a method of investigating 
separately the effects of perturbation produced by a 
planet’s action on the sun, and on another planet,— 
the question having been long previously agitated 
whether the absolute force of the planet on these bo- 
dies was the same. In 1830-32 Mr. Lubbok and Mrs. 
Ivory published several papers on the general prob- 
lem of perturbations, the objects of which were among 
other things to give expressions for the variation of 
the elements which shall be true to all orders of the 
disturbing force, and to show the identity of the re- 
sults obtained by perturbation of the elements and 
perturbation of the co-ordinate. In 1820 Nicolai in- 
vestigated the secular variations of the earth’s orbit, 
in verification of those given by La Place and La 
Grange. In 1828 Prof. Airy of Cambridge, announced 
the discovery of a small inequality of long period in 
the earth’s motion produced by the action of Venus, 
and a corresponding inequality in the motion of Venus 
produced by the earth; and in 1830-31 Carlini of Mi- 
lan, commenced the investigation of an inequality in 
the earth’s motion ni Je on the sun’s distance from 
the moon’s perigee. In 1832-3 the mass of Jupiter 
was determined by Prof. ren from observations of 
the transit of his satellites, during the time of their 
greatest elongation, to be more than 322, and less 


than 323 times that of our own globe. 





Chemistry. 

Chemistry is that science which examines the con- 
stituent parts of bodies with reference to their nature, 
proportions and modes of combination. It consists in 
an investigation into the composition of the elementa- 
ry principles of matter, their mutual agencies, and 
their susceptibility of acquiring new properties by 
entering into new combinations: and considers the 
effects which result from the action of the particles of 
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matter on each other, and which to a greater or less 
extent change the nature of bodies, so as to make 
them something different from what they were before. 
Most of the subtances belonging to our globe are con- 
stantly undergoing alteration, and one variety of mat- 
ter becomes transformed into another. Such changes, 
whether natural or artificial, whether slowly or rapidly 
performed, are termed chemical: and the object of 
chemical] philosophy is to ascertain the causes of these 
phenomena, and the laws by which they are governed. 
The gradual and nearly imperceptible decay of the 
vegetation of a fallen tree and ‘the rapid combustion of 
fuel in a common fire, are alike chemical operations, 
differing in degree, of a common element. 


At the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
cliemical philosophy, began vigorously and successful- 
ly to be applied to the useful arts, and directed to the 
investigation of nature in all her various departments. 
Previous to the time of Cullen, the science of chemis- 
try had been regarded in the light of a valuable ap- 
pendage to medicine, and as useful, chiefly as it con- 
tributed to the improvement and more general success 
of medical remedies. That eminent physician and ac- 
complished scholar, adopted amore enlightened and 
comprehensive view of the science, as not only capa- 
ble of throwing light on the constitution of bodies, but 
of conducing to the improvement and advancement of 
manufactures and of the arts generally. The discove- 
ries of Dr. Black, relative to the composition of lime- 
stone, the existence of latent heat, and of the opera- 
tions of heat in changiug the state of bodies, conver- 
ting solids into liquids and liquids into gases, form a 
most important epoch in the history of chemical phi- 
losophy ; disclosing as thef*do the hidden causes of 
many intricate phenomena, and the germs of many of 
those gigantic improvements in machinery, which have 
given so powerful an impulse to modern civilization. 
He demonstrated that the change of solids to the li- 
quid state, was uniformly accompanied by the absorp- 
tion of heat, which is concealed or Zafexé in the liquid, 
His 
theory assumes that heat is a material substance of 


so as not to be indicated by the thermometer. 


excessive tenuity, existing in bodies in variable pro- 
portions, perceptible to our senses, and affected by ‘the 
thermometer, in a free stat2, but occasionally entering 
jnto union withothersubstances, or separable from them, 
in accordance with the‘usual laws of chemical attrac. 
tion; that in fluids it is combined er latent, but on 
their conversion into solids, it is separated in a free or 
sensible state. Many, however, of the ablest and most 
scientific philosophers of the last century, seem dis- 
posed to regard heat as the result of a vibrating mo- 
tion among the particles of matter, the vibrations in- 
creasing in rapidity and extension with the increase of 
heat, accompanied in fluids by a motion of the parti- 
cles around their axes. This hypothesis seems to have 
been favored by Newton; and is strongly supported 
by the imponderability of heat and its continuous ex- 
trication by friction, as well as by several other facts, 
apparently explicable solely by the vibratory theory. 


The principal results of modern chemistry have 
been thus enumerated by Sir John Herschel, in his cele- 


brated discourse on the study of Natural Philogo- 
phy.” 

“J. The discovery of the proximate, if not the ulti- 
mate elements of all bodies, and the enlargement of 
the list of known elements to its present extent, of 
between sixty and seventy. substances. 

“2. The development of the doctrine of latent heat 
by Black, with its train of important consequences, 
including the scientific theory of the steam engine. 

“3. The establishment of Wenzel’s law of definite 
proportions, on his own experiments, and those of 
Richter, a discovery subsequently merged in the great- 
er generality of the atomic theory of Dalton. 

‘4. The precise determination of the atomic weights 
of the different chemical elements, mainly due to the 
astonishing industry of Berzelius and his unrivalled 
command of chemical resources, as well as to the re- 
searches of the other chemists of the Swedish and Ger- 
man school, and of Dr. Thomson of England. 

“5. The assimilation of gases and vapors by which 
we are led to regard the former, universally, as parti- 
cular cases of the latter: a generalization resulting 
chiefly from the experiments of Faraday on the con- 
densation of gases, and those of Gay Lussac and Dal- 
ton, on the laws of their expansion by heat compared 
with that of vapors. 

“6. The establishment of the laws of the combina- 
tion of gases and vapors by definite volumes, by Gay 
Lussac. 

“7. The discovery of the chemical effects of elec- 
tricity, and the decomposing agency of the Voltaic pile, 
by Nicholson and Carlisle; the investigation of the 
laws of such decompositions by Berzelius and Hisinger ; 
the decomposition of the alkalies by Davy, and the 
consequent introduction into chemistry of new and 
powerful agents in their metallic bases. 

“8. The application of chemical analysis to all the 
objects of organized and unorganized nature, and the 
discovery of the ultimate constituents of all, and the 
proximate ones of organic matter, and the recognition 
of the important distinctions which appear to divide 
these great classes of bodies from each other. 

“9. The application of chemistry to innumerable 
processes in the arts, and among other useful purpo- 
ses, to the discovery of the essential medical principle 
in vegetables, and to important medicaments in the 
mineral kingdom. 

“10. The establishment of the intimate connection 
between chemical composition and crystalline form by 
Hauy and Vauquelin, with the successive rectifications 
the statement of that connection has wnudergone in the 
hands of Mitscherlich, Rose, and others, with the pro- 
gress of chemical and crystallographical knowledge.” 

The theory of electrical equilibrium, and the laws 
of the distribution of the electric fluids over the sur- 
face of bodies in which they are accumulated, haye 
been elaborately investigated by the ablest mathema- 
ticians. They are based upon the assumption of a 
law of attraction and repulsion, similar to those of 
gravity and magnetism. 

The great strength of chemical research has been 
expended in the formation and analysis of the salts. 
With a vast number of these compounds we are alrea- 
dy acquainted : upwards of two thousand having been 
either described or indicated. 

The doctrine of isomorphism has recently proved of 
great use in determining the true atomic constitution 
of many compound bodies. Its law, as announced by 





Mitscherlich, in its utmost generality, is as follows: 
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“The same number of atoms combined im the same 
way produces the same crystalline form, and the same 
crystalline form is independent of the chemical nature 
of the atoms, and is determined only by their number 
and relative position. This law has Sis dened a slight 
modification since its original promulgation, not how 
ever in any way affecting the conclusivns to be drawn 
from it in respect to the atomic constitution of bodies. 
It has proved” observes Mr. Johuston in his report on 
chemistry before the British association in 1832, “ emi- 
nently useiul in'clearing up the constitution of crystall- 
ized mineral substances, and of many artificial com- 
nds in which the presence of apparently foreign 
Codies seemed to set at defiance the theory of defimte 
proportions. Many varicties of the same mineral oc- 
cur in nature, agreeing in form and other external 
characters, and distinguished from one another only 
by slight shades of ditterence; in all of which while 
the chiemist found the same predominating ingredients, 
he detected in some specimens the presence of small 
quantities of bodies not generally occurring in the 
ies. The conclusion to which all analyses pointed 
was that the atoms of certain classes of acids, of cer- 
tain classes of bases, and of certain classes of elemen- 
substances, possessed each the same ultimate form, 
might, therefore, be substituted for, or made to 
replace each other without altering the fourm of the 
crystalline compound into which they entered as con- 
stituent parts.” 








: REPORT 


Of the Commitice on Literature in Relation to Peti- 
tions for Amendments to the Act Establishing Free 
Schools throughout the State. 

The committee on literature, to which was referred 
various petitions, praying for amendments to the act 
establishing free schools throughout the State, passed 


’ “March 26, 1849, Reronrt: 


“That it is evident from the memorials submitted to 
them that the present laws require, in some particulars, 
a careful revision to make them accomplish fully the 
ends of their enactment. 

The complziut of a meeting of citizens of Orange 
seunty * that the schvol laws of this State, by repeated 
alterations aud amendments have become voluminous 
and complicated almost beyoud comprehension, so 
mach so as to require radically revising, simplifying and 
abridging,” is by no means unjust; and as the first step 
towards the permanent establishment of the free school 
system, this committee recommend a revision and sin- 

fification of the school laws by the Secretary of State. 

It has become apparent, however, that much of the 
opposition to the new school law hus arisen from a re- 
lactance on the part of the tax-payers to vete the neces- 
sary money for the due maintenance of the free schools. 
Some districts have even voted to diminish the number 
of months daring which their schools shall be kept open 
frem eight months to four, content to give their chil- 
dren half the teaching which the law intended, rather 
than submit to the smallest tax. 

Rate bills are still regarded with favor. because they 
fall, not upon the property of a district, but upon the 
perents who have children to send to school. Many 

rents, however, under the old system, kept their 
children at home, because they could not afford to pay, 
and because they were not willing to confess the pau- 

rism which alone entitled them to free schooling. 

t should be the aim of the State to make admission to 
its schools the absolute right of the child of every citi- 
zen, a right which it shall be no meanness in the rich 
mam to enjvy, nor degradation to the poor man to claim. 


Be By the umth article of the constitution, provision is 


for the annual addition of $25,000 to the capital 
ef the Common School Fund. The revenues of the ca- 
wats will soon allow a portion to be devoted to the sup- 
port of schools, beyond what is required for interest, 
rep atd accumulation. The rate bills for 1849 
amounted to $489,699.63; and we have therefore to 











provide for raising a similar amount, which lessens 
every year until our School Fund becomes large enoagh 
to support the schools out of its incomes; without resort 
to taxation. 

The Governor of this State again recommends the 
restoration of the office of county superinteudeat, which 
he had advised iu his message of last year. 

In his annual report for 1849, the State Superinten- 
dent presented strong testimony to show that the office 
of county superintendent had been unwisely dispensed 
with. His predecessors, without exception, disappro- 
ved of the abolishment of the office, and were right in 
insisting that such an officer is needed, as the medium 
of communication between the department and the 90D 
towns and 11,000 school districts under its care. ‘‘ The 
territory is too large,” says the State Superintendent, 
‘jts subdivisions too many, its relations too diveree, 
the local officers tuo numerous, and the interval between 
the department and them too wide to permit that actual 
and minute supervision which is necessary to an efb- 
cient administration of the school laws.” 

The chief objection in the minds of those anaéquaint- 
ed with the subject to the plan proposed by fhe State 
Superiutendent, was probably the expense. By the 


present system, the nine hundred town superintendents, ~ 


at a compensation averaging $75 a year each, cost the 
State $67,500; or to be accurate, as the number of 
towns in 1849 was 873, the cost was $65,475. Deduct- 
ing from the 128 Assembly districts those embraced 
within cities having Boards of Education or city super- 
intendents, not more than 100 will remain as the num- 
ber to furnish superincendents in the way pro b 
the Secretary of State, and set forth in the aet herewi 
submitted to the Senate. At $500 each, the cost would 
be but $50,000, a positive saving of more than $15,000, 
while the systein would give to the schools the constant 
supervision of competent men, poid for their whole 
time, and proud of an honorable oflice. The benefits 
of such a change cannot be easily overrated. The vast 
array of school districts spread all over the State would 
be quickened into rivalry and good discipline. Reports 
would be more readily and correctly returned to the 
Department of State, and new ny every where in- 
fused. The present organization is hke that of an army 
without officers between the corporal and the staff, its 
regiments without colonels, its companies without cap- 
tains. This would be deemed buta sorry simplification 
of the art of war; yet almost such is the condition of 
our school system, This Commitiee, therefore, recom- 
mend that the suggestions of the State Superintendent, 
confirmed by auother year’s experience, be fuvorably 
considered and acted upon 

The objection to restoring the oflice of county supe- 
rintendent is simply that a cownfy is often too large to 
permit the proper care of all its schools by one person. 
Assembly districts furnish more convenient divisions of 
territory. 

The tree school law has received a very large majori- 
ty of the votes cast in this State in its favor. Fifty-tive 
cuunties voted for the law, and only four against it. 
Such an expression of the public will is not to be die 
regarded. 

Thoroughly persuaded that free education is of the 
last importance to the welfare of the State, the com- 
mittee on literature do not hesitate to recommend that 
the fall provision by towns or districts according tolaw, 
for the maintenance of free schools, during at least 
eight months of the yeer, shall be the condition on 
which, and on which on/y they shall receive any por- 
tion of the public school fund. 

The benefits of free education are not now for the 
first time to be doubted. Nothing valuable comes with- 
out til and cost. Our hopes of political freedom, of 
personal security, of unforced conscience, a'l hold by 
the anchor of faith in the intelligence of the people. 
France has the opportunity of freedom, but not the 
people of which freemen are made; nor the schools 
which rear good citizens. 

The day is coming, we already see its davning im 
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our own State, when education shall be by all held as 
necessary as food; and whenever the reign of peace on 
earth shall begin, with the sword will also be laid aside 
the shackles of the convict, and our prisons shall be 
tnrned into colleges and free schools. At present we 
have but the alternative between prisons or schools; 
between a people educated, self-respecting self-restrain- 
ing, or an unreasoning populace, iguorant of the history 
of the past or of the learning of the present, ever ready to 
become the tools of a demagogue and to act over again 
the massacre of St. Batholomew, or the Reign of Terror 

Already the farmer is exposed to the midnight mur- 
derer, who, (as has just occurred in New-Jersey,) 
climbs by an upper window into his house, and slaugh- 
ters wife and husband in their bed-chamber. That 
marderer was an untaught stranger, who caine, unbles- 
sed by a free school, to our shores, and revenged him- 
self upon a prosperity he envied, by robbery and out- 
rage. Almost three hundred thousand strangers, like 
him untaught in such schools as ours, laud every year 
at the sivgle port of New-York. Shali we not protect 
ourselves agaiust their children, if we cannot against 
them? Between the standing army of school masters, 
and the armed police; between the spelling book and 
the bayonet, there is no difficulty now in choosing. Let 
us seize the opportunity; let us insist upon upholdiag 
our schools, aud New-York will sustain as proud a re- 
putation for the best free education, as she now does 
tor the best system of prison discipline. 

The committee sulimit to the Senate the following 
act, prepared under the direction of the Secretary ot 
State as Superintendent of Common Schools. ; 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES W. BEEKMAN, 
SAMUFL MILLER. 


AX ACT 
Further to amend the act establishing free schools 

throughout the State, passed March 26, 1849. 

The People of the State of New-York, represenied in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

§ 1. The second section of the act entitled “ An act 
establishing free schools throughout the State,” is here- 
by amended so as to read as fullows: 

$2. It shali be the duty of the several boards of su- 
pervisors, at their annaal meetings, or at any special 
meeting duly convened (in pursuance of law,) to cause 
to be levied and collected from their respective counties, 
in the same manner as county taxes, a sum equal to 
twice the amount of State school moneys apportioned 

such counties, and to apportion the same among the 
towns and cities in the same manner as the moneys re- 
ceived from the State are apportioned. They shall also 
cause to be levied and collected from each of the towns 
in their respective counties, in the same manner as 
other town taxes, a sum equa! to the amount of State 
school moneys apportioned to said towns respectively, 
and such further sum as the electors of each town shall 
have directed to be raised, at théir annual town mee 
ting. in pursuance of law. 

§2. The sixth section of the act aforesaid is hereby 
amended go as to read as follows: 

§ 6. When the said voters of any district at their an- 
nual meeting, (or at a special meeting called for that 
purpose in pursuance of law,) shall refuse or neglect to 
raise by tax a sum of money, which added to the sum 
apportioned to said district by the State, and the mo- 
ney raised by the board of supervisors, under the sec- 
ond seciion of this act, will support a school in said 
district for at least eight months in a year, keep the 
school-honse in proper repair, and furnish the necessary 
fuel, then it shall be the duty of said trustees to repair 
the school house, purchase the necessary fucl, and em- 
ploy a teacher, or teachers, for eight months, and the 
whole expense shall be levied and collected in the man- 
ner provided in the third section of this act; and no 
district so refusing or negietins to make provision as 
required by this act, for the proper support of a school 





for at least eight months in a year, shall receive any 
share of the public money. 

§3. The Comptroller is hereby authorized to loan 
from the Common School Fund to the supervisors of 
any county in which the amount required by the second 
section of the act hereby amended sual! not have been 
raised, a sum equal to such amount, on the production 
of a certified copy of the resolution of such board to 
apply for such loan: And it shall be the duty of such 
board, at its first annual session thereafter, to levy and 
collect upon the taxable property of the county, in the 
same manner as other couuty taxes are levied and col- 
lected, an amount sufficient to repay said loan, with 
interest; and when collected it shall be the duty of the 
county treasurer to pay over the same to the Comptroll- 
er; but such towns or districts in suid county as shall 
have duly raised their share of the amount required by 
law, shail not be subject to the levy and collection of 
the county tax as herein before provided. 

§ 4. The omission of the board of supervisors of any 
county to raise the additional amount required by the 
second section of the act hereby amended, at their last 
annual meeting, or to direct the luau herein befure pro- 
vided for, to be made, shall not be construed in any 
manner to effect or invalidate the duties and powers 
conferred and imposed upon the trustees and inhabitants 
of the several achool districts by the third and succeedio 
sections of said act: Aud all proceediugs heretofore ha 
in the several distiicts, unter and in pursuance of the 
sections aforcsiid, are hereby confirmed. 

§5. The office of towu superintendent is hereby 
abolished on and after the first Monday of November 
next. 

§ 6. There shall be in each Assembly district, exceptia 
those cities or villages which now have, or shall here- 
after have, a city superiutendent or board of education, 
a superintendent called the Assembly superintendent ; 
he shall be elected by the people, aud shall held bis 
oflice for three years. He shall receive an aunual sala- 
ry of $500, one-bulf of which shall be a county charge, 
and the other half shall be paid from the unappropria- 
ted revenue of the Common School Fund. He shall 
perform all the duties now required by law from town 
superintendents, except the receipt and disbursemient 
ot moneys... 

§ 7. It shall be the duty of the supervisor of each 
town to receive and disburse the school moneys be- 
longing to his town. 

§8. Assembly superintendents shall have appellate 
jurisdiction over all school district controversies, subject 
to review by the State Superintendent. 

§ 9. The tax list and warrant for the collection of the 
respective amounts required to be raised under this act 
by the inhabitants or trustees of the several districts, 
shall be made out and delivered to the collector within 
thirty days after the expiration of the respective terms 
of school provided for, and shall embrace only such 
portions of the amount so raised as are required to meet 
the actual expenses of such terms. When collected it 
shall be the duty of the collector to pay over such por- 
tion of the moneys raised as nay be applicable to the 
pas ment of teachers’ wages, to the town superintendent 
of the town in which the school house of the district is 
situated, sul.ject to the order of a majority of the true 
tees in favor of such duly qualified teacher as may have 
been employed by them; aud the residue of the 
amouut so raised shall be paid over to the trustees, to 
be by them expended in pursuance of the vote of the 
district, or for the purposes specified in this act. ? 

§ 10. Section 16 of chap 382 of the Laws of 1849, is 
hereby so amended as to read as follows: 

“$16. Sections fifteen, eighty-three, one hundred and 
six, one hundred and seven and oue hundred and eight, 
of chapter four hundred eighty, Laws of eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-seven, and section three, chapter two 
hondred and fifty-eight, Laws of eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven, are hereby repealed.” ; 

§ 11. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools to cause to be prepared, published 
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and forwarded to the officers of the several school dis- | teachers on such terms as they may deem expedient; 


tricts of the State, and to each town clerk, and to each 
county clerk, a copy of the Revised Statutes relating to 
common schools, as amended by the several acts sub- 

uently passed, with such digest, forms, instructions 
roa expositions as he may deem expedient, for the use 
of the inhabitants and oflicers of the several districts, 
counties and towns aforesaid. 

§ 12. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

§ 13. This act shall take effect immediately. 


ee ae 
iJ 

Official. 
Decisions and Opinions of the Superintendent, 
State or New-York, Secretary's Orrice, ? 
Department of Common Schools. 5 

Powers and Duties of Trustees under the New 
School Law. 

1. The four months school required by the new law, 
was undoubedtedly intended by the legislature to be 
maintained subsequently to the 1st of January of each 
year, so as to enable the district at all events, to secure 
its share of public money for the succeeding year. The 
rate-bill system, however, having been abolished, no 
provision has been made by the act in question for the 
payment of teachers previously employed, and whose 
terms expire subsequently to the period when that act 
took effect, otherwise than by district taxation, after ap- 
plying the public money belonging to theterm. Where, 
therelore, the inhabitants have failed to authorize such 
taxation by their vote, in addition to the tax for the 
=) of schools for the ensuing year, [ have been com- 
pelled to hold that the case comes under § 109, (No. 
134) of the school law of 1847, page 31, and that the 
Trustees would be legally justiicbic for their own pro- 
tection from personal liability to the teacher, under the 
contracts entered into with him, in imposing the neces- 

tax, for the balance due for his wages, after apply- 
ing the public money as above specified, under that sec- 
tion,—the employment of a teacher being an act au- 
thorized and required by law. 


Powers of Inhabitants. 

2. The inhabitants may by vote, direct at what period 
ef the year subsequently to the Ist of January, the 
school shall be taught, and whether one or more terms 
shall be kept; and the Trustees are bound tu carry out 
their directions in this respect: and where no such vote 
is taken, they may fix such terms or period at theirown 
discretion. 








Fuel. 
3. Fuel for the use of the school can be provided under 
the new law, only by tax upon all the taxable inhabi- 
tants of the district. 


Use of School House. 

4, Trustees of districts are by law, charged with the 
care and custody of the school-house of the district. 
and they are responsible to the district for the preserva- 
tion of its property. Subject to this responsibility, they 
may, with the consent of a majority of the inliabitants 
present at any legal district meeting called for that pur- 
pose, allow the school house to be used for a private 
school for the benefit of thé inhabitants of the district; 
or for any other proper purpose when not required for 
a district school. 


Powers of Trustees. 

5. Trustees are bound to carry out the vote of their dis- 
trict as to the aggregate amount to be expended during 
the ensuing year, for teachers’ wages, or for any other 
specified object of expenditure passed upon by the dis- 
triet: and they should be governed by the expressed 
wishes of the district, as to the length of time a school 
should be taught, and the compensation of the teacher 
employed, so faras may be practicable. The law, how- 
ever, leaves it diseretionary with them to contract with 





and this discretion cannot be coytrolled by a vote of the 
district. 


Teacher's Lists. 

6. Teachers are still required to keepa daily, weekly, 
monthly and quarterly list of attendance of pupils, to 
enable the Trustees to report to the Department anna- 
ally, the number of children in attendance for the res- 
pective periods of two, four, six, eight, ten and twelve 
months. It is the duty of the Trustees to furnish them 
with the necessary blank books for this purpose. 


Tax List. 

7. The existing law requires the tax list in all cases to 
be made out and the warrant delivered to the Collector, 
within thirty days afier the meeting at which the tax 
is voted. This provision should therefore be strictly 
complied with: aud if, for any reason, it is deemed de- 
sirable to postpone the collection ef the whole, or a per- 
tion of the tax, the warrant may be peimitted to run 
out in the hands .f the Collector, and be renewed from 
time to time, in the mode prescribed by law, until the 
money is wanted. 

Collector. \ 

8. If in consequence of the neglect or omission of the \ 
Trustees to take security of the Collector, any portion \® 
of the funds of the district are lost, the Trustees will be 
personally responsible to the district for the amount. ; 

Notice of Meetings. J 

9. The proceedings of nc meeting, annual or special, 
can be invalidated by the omission on the part of the 
clerk of the district, to give due notice to all the inhabi- 
tants entitled to vote therein, where such omission is 
neither wilful nor fraudulent. 

No special notice of a meeting called under the New 
School Law is necessary.- Notices posted at the same 
time with the estimates, for two weeks preceding the 
meeting, is sufficient. 


When Proceedings will be set aside. 

10. The fact that illegal votes were given at a school dis- 
trict meeting, is not, of itself, and in the absence of an 
appeal, sufficient to invalidate the proceedings of suc 
meeting. Nor would such proceedings be set aside on 
appeal, unless it were shown that such illegal votes af- 
fected the result, and that they were duly challenged by 
some legal voter in the district, and the chairman refu- 
sed to administer, or the voter to take, the declaration 
prescribed by law. 


Qualifications of Voters. 

11. Any resident of adiistrict of full age, and entitled to 
hold lands in this State, who owns, hires, rents or leases, 
(\ erbally or otherwise, if fora less term than one year,) 
real estate which is taxable in the district, whatever 
may be its value, and whether he pays the taxes on it 
or not, is a legal voter at school district meetings, inde- 
pendent of any other qualification, if he is an actual 
resident of the dis'rict, at the time he offers his vote. 

Seif he has paid any district tax within two years 
preceding. 

So if he has personal property of the value of fifty 
dollars er upwards, over and above such as is exempt 
by law from exeention. This includes all young, single 
men, Who have $50 or upwards, as no portion of thier 
property is exempt fiom execution. 

Payment of a rate-bill isnot, however, a qualification: 
nor can any person vote who has no other qualifications 
than such as entitle him to a vote at elections and town 
mectings. 


Raiiroad and other Corporations. 

12. Railroad and plauk road corporations are taxable in 
the several districls through which lheir roads run, for 
so much of their roads as may be in such districts, ac- 
cording to its actual value at the time of tho assessment, 
whether that value is more or less than the original cost. 
In ascértaining such value, the Trustees must first pro- 
cure from the town assessment roll, if practicable, and 
if not, from the best eources of information in i 





power, the aggregate velue of so much of the road and 
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fixtures, as is within their town. They should then as” 
certain the proportion of that value, in their district, 
deducting the value of the fixtures, if there are none 
in their district; giving in all cases the twenty days no- 
tice required by law. 

Board of Teacher. 

13. The intiabitants of schoo! districts cannot be com- 
pelled to board the teacher: And wherever, by vote of 
the district or otherwise, contracts have been made with 
the teacher to Joard around, and any of the inhabitants 
sending to school refuse to board such teacher, the 
Trustees may hire him boarded, and tax the district for 
the expense. 

The teacher’s board may either be included ia his 
1 


wages, or separately aba ided for, as the inhabitants, or 


in case of theiv refusal or omission to act, the trustee 


may think fit; or if the district prefer it, the teacher aud | 


and the inhabitants se:ding to school consent to such 
arranement, he may be boarded by the latter without 
charge, and in that case no tax need be rais tI 
district for this purpose, except in the case above pro- 
vided for. If separately provided for at a specific sum 
per week, each inhabitant who coutributes board, under 
such an arrangement, may be credited on his tax list, 
for the value of the board furnished by him. 


} 
ed on Hie 


Library Money. 

14. No portion of the additional amount of public mo- 
ney required by the new law to be raised on the county, 
is to be appropriated to library purposes; one-fifth only 
of the amount formerly apportioned is to be applied as 
heretofore to that object. 

Full catalogues of the library need not be annually 
furnished ; it is sufficient to report a list of the volumes, 
&c., purchased since the last annual report, provided a 
full catalogue was then sent in, or since the time when 
such complete catalogue was furnished. 


CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Supt. Com. Schools. 


District School Journal. 
ALBANY, MARCH, 1850. 











The New School Law. 
At the last session of the Legislature, an act was 
passed by a nearly unanimous vote, in both branches 
declaring Common Schools free to all persons residing 


‘in the several schoo! districts of the State, over five and 


under twenty-one years of age, and prescribing the 
mode in which the requisite funds for the universal and 
free education of the youth of the State, thus required, 
should be provided. Solicitous, however, of ensuring 
the full and hearty co-operation of an enlightened public 
sentiment in this great measnre, the representatives of 
the people added a clause to the act directing that it 
should be directly passed upon at the polls, at the then 
ensuing election, and that if approved by a majority of 
the legal voters of the State, it should then, end then 
only, become a law, 

In addition to the ordinary mode of (ifusing iafor- 
mation of this important act, by placing it upon the 
statute book, and publishing it officially throughout the 
State, the Secretary of State was directed to cause five 
copies of the act, with such instructions for carrying it 
into effect as he might deem proper, to be furnished to 
the clerk of each of the eleven thousand school districts 
of the State, for the use of the inhabitants of such dis- 
tricts. Copies of the act were ulso published in the 





. a : ————— —— 
District School Journal, which is furnished by law, gra- 
tuitously to every district in the State; and itis believed 


that nearly every newspaper printed in the State, cop- 
ied the act, and commented to a greater or less extent 
upon its various provisions. For a period of nearly six 
months, the public attention was frequently directed to 
the great questi u to be settled at the polls, in reference 
wo Free Schools, and the mode by which they were to 
be supported ; and an animated discussion was main- 
nghout the 


principle as on the details of the 


toa D Saas a 
aed in aeary 


every important locality thr 
) H 3 

State, as well on the 

bill about to be submitted. 
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: =, lhe conte 3 at ¢ bree 
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twenty-three votes cast on the question throuctout the 
several election districts of the State, nearly fo hundred 


and fifty thousand were east in favor of the proposed 
law; aud only about winely-two thousand against it— 
showing a majority of nearly one hundred and fifty-e ight 
thousand votes, and a clear majority of all the electors 
of the State, in its favor—the greatest number of 
votes ever cast in the State being 486,000. 

Of the fifty-nine counties in the State, four only re- 
turned a majority against the law; and while the ag- 
gregate majorities in its favor in fifty-four counties was, 
158,000, the aggregate majorities against it in the re- 
maining four counties, were but about thirteen hundred. 

In the face of this strong and hitherto unprecedented 
manifestation of the popular will, efforts have been 
made in several querters, and are still understood to 
be in progress for a repeal of the law thus enacted ; or 


‘if not for a repeal for such an alteration or modification 


of its provisions as will virtually accomplish that object. 
In one quarter, the law has been attacked as unconsti- 
tutional, and therefore void aud of no obligatory force. 
Iu another it has been pronounced arbitrary, oppressive 
and tyrannical—imposing an intolerable burthen of tax- 
ation for a purpose wholly at variance with any of the 
recoguized cbjects of a republican government—and 
therefore to be resisted and opposed upon these grounds. 
In still another quarter, its provisions are sought to be 
undermined by alleging that the failure on the part of 
the Boards of Supervisors of some of the counties of 
the State, tocomply with a portion of its requisitions, 


f carrying into 


not ouly dispenses with the n cessity re) 
effect the remaining provisions, but absolutely pre- 
‘tudes the action of the inhabitants and officers under 


thos » pr Visions. 


Not content with proposing or sug- 
vesting such amendments to the details of the bill as 
may serve to 1 nder it generally acceptable, and to re- 
move such objections as experience in its practical ope- 
ration may have poiuted out, its opponents aim at re- 
moving it wholly from the statute book, and with it 
the principle of Free Schools. 

Now we apprehend it will not be seriously conten 
ded that the two hundred and fifty thousand legal vo- 
ters who have given their sanction to the provisions of 
the new law, were ignorant either of the great princi- 
ple which it was the design of that law to incorporate 
into our legislation, or of the details by which it was 
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proposed by the law itself to carry into effect that 
principle. Such an assumption would be a most gross 
and unjastifiable imputation upon the intelligence of 
the people. The conclusion then is inevitable that an 
overwhelining majority of the people, understandingly 
aud deliberately approved by their votes, separately 
and distinctly cast on this isssue alone, of the great 
measure of Free Scuoots; and that they also deter- 
mined, understandingly and deliberately, that the de- 
tails proposed by the bill submitted to them by the 
legislature, should be adopted for the purpose of put- 
ting into immediate and practical operation, the prin- 
ciple thus established. It was understood and adimit- 
ted on all hands that these defails were subjects of 
experiment—and wholly within the control of the 
legislature. Bat until the experiment was tried, it 
was obviously impossible to determine whether, and 
bow far they were adapted to the accomplishment of 
the chject in view. The Superintendent of Common 
Schools, therefore, in his annual report, prepared be- 
fore the adoption of any measures ander the new or- 
ganization, wisely aud properly, in our judgment, for- 
bore to suggest any additional legislation, other than 
the extension of the term of iustruction provided for 
by the bill, from four to eight months, in the event of 
the refusal of the inhabitants of any district to make 
the necessary appropriation for that period, 
Subsequent experience has, however, shown that 
other features of the law, are in their practical ope- 
ration, subversive of that harmony and concord which 
should exist in every district—oppressive and burden- 
some to the owners of property—and in contravention 
of the spirit and intent of the Free School system. 
The committees of the Senate and Assembly, charged 
with the care of the educational interests of the State, 
immediately held a conference with the Superinten- 
deut,—carefully and patiently examined the complaints 
brought before them from every section of the State— 
looked into the practical workings of the law, as dis- 
played by the immense mass of correspondence on 
the files of the Department—and embodied their con- 
clusions in the bill, digested and prepared by the Su- 
perintendeut, and reported by the literature committee 
of the Senate, accompanied by an able and eloquent 
report from the chairman of that committee, which 


‘ together with the bill, will be found in another por- 


tion of our paper, and to which we ask the most at- 
tentive consideration of all the friends of Free Educa- 
tion. 

We feel ourselves abundantly warranted in asserting 
that, under these circumstauces, the new school law, 
as proposed to be amended by the bill to which we 
have referred, will prove acceptable to the great mass 
of the people of the State. The amendments, when 
carefully considered, will be found, in our judgment. 
fully to meet every reasonable objection which has 
hitherto been urged against the practical workings o! 
the existing law. We trust they will be carefully 
Cativaseed ; and that the legislature will have the bene- 
fit of the most matured experience, and the most ex- 





tended observation of the true friends of Common 
School education throughout the State. If the details 
are not perfect, let them now be made as nearly so as 
human fallibility will admit. If there remain any ob- 
jectionable features, capable of being removed or mod- 
ified, consistently with the preservation of-the great 
principle in subordination to which the bill itself has 
been framed, let such alterations and modifications be 
proposed: and when the action of the legislature has 
been had, upon a full and comprehensive view of the 
whole ground, let us all unite in faithfully carrying 
vut the views und wishes of the people and of their 
representatives thus expressed. 

With regard to the clamor in certain quarters to 
which we have alluded, for the entire repeal of the 
law, and to the allegations of its unconstilutionality, we 
do not deem it necessary, on the present occasion, to 
express our views, further than to say, that, in our 
humble jadgment, they are wholly unsupported either 
by facts or arguments. We do not believe that one ia 
ten thousand of the intelligent voters who in Novem: 
ber last, gave their deliberate sanction to the principle 
of Universal Education through the medium of Free 
Schools, is now inclined to reverse that opinion; and 
we have no hesitation in expressing our confident be. 
lief that the movement in question is confined al most 
exclusively to the bitter and uncompromising Oppo. 
nents of the law, at the polls. As to the unconstitu- 


tionality of the law, that is a question for the conside - 


ration of another—we will not say, a higher tribunal. 
If a law sauctioned by a handred and fifty thousand 
majority of the people themselves, can be set aside as 
unconstitutional, and that too for the sole reason that it 
has been thus sanctioned,—and this is the only ground 
we have seen taken, on this portion of the argument— 
we shall at least have learned a new lesson in tho 
science of republican government! 

Still, the repeal ia 1847 of the act authorizing the 
appointment of county Superintendents, under the 
pressure of a supposed public sentimeut, which we 
now know to have been in great measure, spurious 
and manufactured for the occusion, warns us to be 
prepared for a similar general rush upon the legisla- 
ture, by the opponents of the Free School principle, 
demanding its repeal; and we accordingly respectfully 
suggest that its friends take early, ‘united aud efficieut 
measures for counteracting such a movement, wher- 
ever it manifests itself, Letus not again be taken by 
surprise; or lulled into a fatal repose by the aoble 


victory we have already achieved. 








° “e 
Editor’s Cable. 

Puysicat GroGraruy, by Mary Somenvitce, author 
of the “Connection of the Physical Sciences,’ “Me. 
chanism of the Heavens, &c., &c., Philadelphia. Lea 
& Blanchard, 1850. 

We do not know of a more desirable and valuable 
book than this, for our school district libraries. It is 
one of the ablest aud most finished scientific compen- 
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diums of the age. The sna edition is furnjshed 

with a complete glossary of scientific and technical 

terms, and several very valuable annotations from the 
pen of Dr. Ruschenberger. 

Tue American Sreaxxr: Being a collection of pie- 
ces in Prose, Poetry and Dialogue, &c. By Cuartes 
Nortuenp, A. M., principal of the Epes School, 
Salem, Mass., &c., &c., New-York; A. S. Barnes 
& Cv., 1850. 

Scuoot DiaLtocues; being a collection of exercises 
particularly designed for the use of Schools: By 
Cuarvtts Nortuenn, A. M. A. S. Barnes & Co, 
New-York, 1850. 

Both these books are in our judgment, well worthy 
of the attention of teachers. The selections are adni'- 
rable; and we cheerfully commend the works to the 
patronege of parents. Mr. NorrHenp is an experi- 
enced und able teacher; and any thing emanating from 
his pen may be regarded as practically valuable anid 
interesting. 

Tat Scuoot Song axnp Hyun Book: lited by N. 

and L. H. Suerwoon New-York, A. 8. 

Barnes & Co, 1850. 

This little volame was originally suggested by the 

of which Mr. Briv- 

the Principal; and 


BriTTAN, 


wants of the Ly ons Union School 
tan was, and we believe still is, 
it will be found admirably adapted to the several dis 
trict schools of the State. It comprises a great variety 
of the most beautiful and popular school room songs, 
and is worthy of general adoption. 
Chambers’ Educational Course: 
@ Comprising 
Ecements of Zvonoay, Curmistry and Ecvectriciry, 
Ecements of DaawinG, Treascry of KNowLencr, 
Ecvements of Grotoar, Natura PHitosorur, 
Evements of Puysrovoey. 
Edited by D. Merspita Reese, M. D. New-York 

A. 8. Barnes & Co., 1849. 

This will be found a most valuable and instructive 
series—wel!l adapted to the wants of the school room 
and worthy of a conspicuous place in the District Li- 
brary. No men have done more than the Messrs. 
Cuambers, of Edinburgh, to diffuse a general know!l- 
edge of elementary scieutific principles throughout 
England and Scotland ; 
himself to the highest credit for the able mauner in 


and Dr. Reese has entitled 


which he has reproduced the several works above 
enumerated, with such additions and comments of his 
own, as render them better adapted to the class of 
readers and student in this country, for whom they are 
designed. 

or TREASURY OF Usr- 

Fut Knowcepce; by Ropert Sears. 

We have 
volume, comprising a portion of the series of works 
heretofore noticed by us, from the fertile pen of Mr. 
Sears, and containing a large amount of interesting and 
instructive reading designed for popular use, including 
choice collection in History, Geography, Agriculture 
and Raral Economy, &c. &c, 


INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE; 


e here another very interesting and valuable 


Tue Sicut Sinaisc Manvat; by H. W. Day, A. M. 

This is decidedly one of the best collections of music 
and popular songs for the use of children, in our Com- 
mon Schools, which we have yet met with. 

Tue American InteLLectuaL Aritumetic; designed 
for the use of schools and academies, by Joun F 
Stopparp, Principal of the Liberty Normal Institate, 

State Normal School. 

The highest compliment which we can pay to Mr 


and graduate of the New-York 


Stopparp’s book, is to say—what we believe is gene- 
rally conceded by all who have used it—that it is aa 
improvement on Colburn’s Ment al Arithmetic. 
Exercises in Rustoricat Reapine, by Ricuaro Grew 
PaxKxer, A. M. New-York, A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 

Tus Littte Speaker asp Juvenice Reaper; by 

Cuanuies Nortuenp, A. M. New-York, A. S 
Barnes & Co. 


The well deserved reputation of the compilers of these 


works respectively, affords an abundant guarantee of 


‘4 t ? 
the value and excellency of these two books, whose 


tides we live here given. They constitute a welcome 
and valuable addition to the list of oar Common School 
Readers, and we cheerfully commend them to the no- 
tice and patronage of teachers. 


Primary I.cssons. 


Consists of a series of large cards for teaching a 


and are to be used in counec- 


These cards are decid- 


large number at once ; 
tion with Wess’s First Reader. 


edly the best we have seen, and well worthy a place in 


every school house. 

These cards can be purchased as school apparatus, 
with the public money, under such restrictious and 
limitations as the law imposes. 

Grammar of Aritametic; or an Analysis of the lan. 
guage of figures and the science of numbers; by 
Cuanrves Davies, L. L. D. New-York, A. 8. Barnes 
& Co., 1850. 

In calling the attention of pareuts and teachers td 
this work, it is sufficient to say that in addition to the 
high claims which it possesses from the known ability 
aud reputation of its author, it has been placed on the 


list of books recommended by the Regeuts of the Uni 


versity tothe several academies under their visitation; 
and that a copy furnished by the author has been for- 
warded by the Secretary of State to each of the school 
distri icts of the 8 State, for examination. 


~ 


Red C reek Academy. 


The Regents of the University having selected this Institution to 
teach Common School Teachers, the ‘Trustees on receiving their 
instructions, aud finding them to be very general, leaving many 
things to their diserction, resolved to invite ‘the Superinteadents of 
the adjoining towns to meet with them and deliverate u} on the 
best measures to proinote the interests of Common Sc!\ools. This 
joint meeting took place at the Academy, on the loth of November 
last, and was of a very interesting nature. The towns were well 
represented by several Superintendents who seemed to combine 
the talent and‘ experience oi a much larger number oi their coad 
jutors. Each of them was officially counected with Common 
Schools some twenty years ago, aud has ever since been deeply 
interested in every thing that pertains to the system. 

The first question discussed retaied to the time when this clags 
should be formed. The Regents required that four mouths gratui- 
tous instruction shoul be given fo at least twenty individuals who 
should. be required to sign a pledge to devote a suitable portion of 
time to teaching Common Schools, but left it to the Trustees to 
determine in which term to give it, and whether it should be given 
during four centi or be divided between two er 
more terms. After a full, free and somewhat extensive discussion, 








it was unanimously resolved that this class be taught during the 
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first half of the spring, and last half of the fall terms; the spring 
term will commence March: 6th, and continue fifteen weeks; and 
fall term the thirty-first day of July, and continue the same length 
of time. Hence the first half term of the teachers class ends 
April 26th, and the last half November l2th. By this arrange- 
ment, the teachers can close their winter schools, and come im- 
mediately into the teachers class, and then go directly from this 
class to their summer schools, and the same in relation to their 
summer and w,ater schools. 

The 2d resolution required the agent to give proper uotice of the 
gratuitous instruction to be given to Common School Teachers. 
The 3d required the Superintendents to aid in giving this notice, 
and to direct suitable persons to this institution for instruction 
The 4th appointed the Superintendeutsa visiting committee, whose 
duty it should be to witness the examinations of the teachers at 
the close of each half term. ‘The fifth and last resolution was pre- 
sented afier a most interesting conversation of about two hots’ 
length, in which Rev. Mr. Carrie of Sterling, and Messrs. Doud ot 
Huron, Meacham of Cato, and Miller of Wolcott, took a niost 
pleasing and profitable part: and is in the following words. % Re- 
solved, that each individual receiving instruction in the teachers 
class in Red Creek Academy. be thorough’y drilled in Orthogra 
phy, Reading and Writing’; aud that the great propr 
teaching morality both | y precept and example be dcey ly impressed 
upon their minds.” 

Thus it will be seen that the first half term of the teachers class 
willcommence March 6th, 1350. All who @ vimission inte it 
are requested to inform the agent at the earliest opportunity. Those 
Who atiend daving the first half of the spring term will be expected 
to attend the last half of the tall term. 

WM. C. MASON, Agent of 
Red Creek Union Academy. 








RAMMAR OF ARITHMETIC, OR AN ANALYSIS OF THE 

Language of figures and the Science of numbers. 

By CHartes Davies, L. L. D 

This work claims three things: 

Ist. That it presents the subject of Arithmetic in a new light: 

2d. That it lays in the minds of learners the right foundation of a 
mathematical education ; and 

3dly. That its new rules for the uses of figues are of great practi- 
cal utility. 

That the work accomplishes those objects the following recom- 
mendation by gentlemen, well known for the scientific attainments, 
attests. 

Mitirary Acapemy oF U.S, 2 
West Point, January 17th, 1550. § 

“The Grammar of Arithmetic, by Prof. Davies, presents the 
subject in a new light. It so analyzes Arithmetic as to impress the 
mind of the learner with the first principles of mathematical science 
in their right order and connection; and the new rules for the reading 
of figures are of great practical value.” 

(Signed,) Ww. H. C. BARTLETT, 
Prof. of Nat. and Experimental Philosophy. 
A. E. CHURCH, Prof. of Mathematics. 
D. H. MAHAN, Prof. of Civil Engineering. 








° 
ALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, Pustisuep By J. W. PREN- 
TISS & CO., Keens, N. H. 
Adams’ Arithmetical Series, for Schools and Academies. 

I. Primary Arithmetic or mental operations in numbers—being 
an introduction to the revised edition of Adams’ New Arithmetic. 

_ “This work designed as an introduction to the study of Arithme- 
tic, is adapted to the gradual! expansion of the intellect of the young 
pupil, and is also designed to give him as thorough mental disci- 
pline, as is obtained by studying any other elementary work upon 
the same subject.” 

“The design of the author in the preparation of the work has 
besn to lead the pupil on, step by step wholly in the order of dis 
covery. ‘This arrangement is based upon the principal, that if the 
a is thoroughly reached the memory will take care of 
iteelf.”” 

Il. Adams’ New Arithmetic—revised edition, being a revision of 
Adams’ New Arithmetic, first published in 1827. ; 

* Few works everissued from the American press, have acquired 
So great popularity, as the New Arithmetic it is almos! the only 
work on Aritiimetic used in extensive sections of New- England 
It has been republished in Canada, and adopted to the curreucy of 
that province. It has been translated into the language of Greece, 
and published in that country. It has found its way into every 
part of the United States. Ia the State of New-York for example, 
itis the text-book jn 93, of the 155, Academies which reported to 
the Regents of ihe University, in 1847. And let it be remarked, it 
has secured this extensive circulation, solely by its merits, ‘Teach- 
ers, Superintendents, and commitices, have adopted it, because 
they have found it fitted to its purpose, not because hired agents 
have made unfair represeptatious of its merits and of the defects of 
other works, seconding their arguments, by liberal pecuniary otf- 
ers—a course of dealing recerithly introduced, as unfair, as it is in 
jurious to the cause of education.” 

Ill. Key to the Revised Edition of Adams’ New Arithmetic. 

_IV. Meusuration, Mechanical Powers, and Maghinery—the prin- 
ciples of Mensuration, analytically explained, and practically ap 
plied, to the measurements of Jines, superfices, and solids—also-- 
a philosophical explanation of the sengle mechanical powers, and 
their application to Maclinery—designed to follow Adams’ New 
Arithmetic, 

V. Bookkéeping, containing a lucid explanation of the common 
method of Keeping. by single entry—a new concise, and cem- 
moh sefisé method Bookkeeping, tor farmers, mechanics, re- 

ofessional men— method of keeping books by figures 

f wnethods of keeping accounts in a limited business, exerci- 

ees for the pupil—and various forms necessary for the transaction 
panied with blank books for the use of learners. 
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ELLE SOI IT 
“This work is an analytical system of Bookkeeping, divested of 

all superfluities and abstruse technicalities, and adapted to the sys- 
tem 08 instruction in classes, the method of teaching now adopted 
in every department of Education in weil arranged and well con- 
ducted schvols.”? The books can be obtained of 

J. W- PRENTISS & Co.. Keene, N. Hamp. 

COLLINS, BROTHERS & Co., New-York City. 

L. W. HALL, Syracuse. 
February, 1850. 
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Agents and Pedlers Wanted, 

CHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS.—The subscribers have now en 
WO hand the largest and most desiralle assortment of District Li- 
brary books to be foundin the United States. Having given parlic- 
ular attent yn to that branch ot the book trade, we are now ready 
to supply, on Mie most } ralterms, Aceuts, Pedlers, Colporteurs, 
and Booksellers, one hundred differeuat kends of L ry Books, 
Many new works, and mostly bound in leather. ‘owing are 
some of the new werks just ready. i 

The Life of Joha Q Adiias, sixth President of the 
United Stites, by Hon. Wm’ HL. Séward, U.S. S., with a por- 











iar oe eee, ene... ane cades bc aE a eR ww 

13,009 copies of this popular work have been sold by 
agents, in the short space of six months. 

The Life of John Adams, Secoud Pres'deut of the United 
States, by Jolin Mather Austin, uniiorm with J. @. Adams, " 
CE DUODEIANION: Do. occ nccndsnd cxtecedassaeiakondewaxsceen 1 3 

Livres of James Madison and James Monroe, by J. Q. ~ 
Adams, with a History of their administratious, L2mo., -.-- 1 25 


The American Fruit Culturist, containing directions for 
the propogation aud culture of Fruit Trees, in the nursery, 
orchard aud garden, with descriptions of the principal Ame- 
rican and foreign varieties, cultivated in the United States, . 
with 300 engravings ; by John J. Thomas, --.-...------------ 10 
Headley’s Women of the Bible, being historical and de- 
scriptive sketches of the Women of the Bible, as Maidens, 
Wives and Mothers; from Eve of the Old, to the Marys of 
the New Testament; by the Rev. P. C. Headley, illustrated, 


l vol, uniform with “ Headley’s Sacred Mountains.” --.--- 13 
The Yonng Men of the Bible, by the same author, same 
Me TREE SES LENA 1 02 


The Lives of Mary and Martha, Mother and Wife of 
Washington, by Margaret C. Conkling, With a steel portrait, 


ee ie eae CS eee 
The Life uf the Empress Josephine, first wife of Napo- 

leon, by the same author, pearly ER ER OER cat 100 
Indian Captives, or Life in the Wigwaw, being true nar- 


ratives of Captives who have been carried away by the In- 

diaas from the frontier settlements of the U. S, from the 

earliest period to the present time; by Samuel G. Drake, 

I ie eS en ee a eee eae eee. cote tow 1 
Alcott's Familiar Letters to Young Men, on various sub- 

jects, 12mo., 
Alcott’s Letters to a Sister, or Woman’s Mission, uniform 

NU Noa ae omen omees in Scabies 0% 
The Life of General Zachary Taylor, twelith President of 

the United States ; brought down to his inauguration. Steel 

OS pRB de EIS sR, Sia Se RE A eS 1S 
18,000 of the above have been sold by us. 
The Lives of the Governors of the State of New-York, 

from George Clinton to Hamilton Fish, witha history of their 

administrations, illustrated with portraits; by John S. Jen- 


ee ek, ORCS Sh Ce REN OS: Se 1 50 
The Generals of the Last War with Great Britain, with 

portraits of Generals Brown, Macomb, Scott, Jackson, Har- 

rison, and Gaines, l2mo., by John 8 Jenkins, --....-..-.-- 1% 
The Missionary Offering, a Memorial of Christ's Messen- 

gers in Heathen Lands, dedicated to Dr. Judson, 8 engra- 

TI, (EI is. 5: cea taalh Aetna oink a pai RR CA emt Ge akties 1 00 


The New Clerk’s Assistant, or Every Man his own Law- 
yer; a book of Practical Forms, containing numerous pre- 
cedents and forms for ordinary business transactions, with 
New Constitution; by J. S. Jenkins, 3d edition, revised, 
Le CONC. IGN BOOM, << csc cinin~ccccnsankecouaastoouseunts 2 00 

Nearly 12,000 copies of the above work has been sold ; it ishighly 
recommended by our Appeal and Supreme Judges, as the safest 
and surest law guide fer every man. 

For terms and further particulars, address the subscribers, pos ¢ 
paid. DERBY, MILLER & CO, 

Pu! lishers and Wholesale Booksellers, Auburn, N. Y. 











Ze NORMAL SERIES. By Jolin Russell Webb. 





Webb's Primary Lessons 
Webb's Reader, No. 1. 
Webb's Reader, No. 2. 
Webb’s Reader, No 3 (in press). 

Webb's Rea:'ter. No. 4 in preparation). 

The author of this series is a practical teacher, and jas prepared 
these works with special refereuce to practical utility. 

Believing that to become aclose and systematic thinker (which 
is the great object of education), requires discipline of mind, and 
hat this disciple can be most readily obtained by a system of in- 
struction, which, from the first, gradually calls into exercise its 
various powers. The Lessons have been prepared with special 
reference to ghe accomplishment of this object 

There is nothing introduced from first to last, which the child 
cannot fully and readily comprehend. The very first lesson 
amuses and instructs the child, and is one which he cav talk and 
think about, and from which he obtains simple, distinct, and ra- 
tional ideas. 





The system developed in this series is novel, but pre-eminently 
practical (and in this its novelty consists), and has already become 
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universally popular. So far as published, this series has an exten- 
sive circulation, which is rapidly increasing. It is commended in 
the strongest terms by teachers and the most distinguished educa- 
tors of this country. 

We give a few notices as a sample of those daily received: 


Webb's Reader, No. 1. 
lt possesses every requisite for the gradual developement and 
discipline of the youthful mind. S.S RANDALL, 
Dept. State Supt. Com. Schools. 
It is the best thing I have seen. D. P. PAGE, A. M. 
Late distinguished Prin. N. Y. State Normal School. 
T have no hesitation in saying that of all the primary books with 
which I am acquainted, I regard this us decidedly the best 
EDWIN HALL, 
Author of “ Puritans and their Principles.” 
Ido not hes‘tate to say that this is the best primary book with 
which Iam acquainted. E. S. BETTS. 
Principal of Children’s Retreat, Norwalk, Ct. 
The plan of this work approaches nearest the true method ot 
teaching children the clemeats of reading, than any other reading 
book we have seen. THE STUDENT. 
It is better adapted to the wants of the child and teacher, than 
any other we have ever scen; it unavoidably causes the child to 
think, and is, in our opinion, philosophical, emineiutly practical, 
and in every respect decidediy preterable. 
GEO L,. FARNHAM. 
Prin Pub. School No 3, Watertown, N. Y. 


Webb’s Reader, No. 2. 
This work is all and everything it should be. Webb’s series, so 
far, is the best practical series that has come under my notice, 
S. S. RANDALL, Supt., §c. 
This is evidently the production of one who is accustomed to 
think and judge for himself, and who is unwilling to re-eclio for 
the thousandth time, the blunders of the old compilers of books for 
the young ; it makes reading and spelling an intellectual exercise, 
and not, as it usuaily has been, like that of training a parrot in the 
art of imitation. We believe it will supply a great desideratum in 
the school rooms of our county. Ky. Indian Advocate. 
We have already had occasion tocommend, in the highest terms, 
the first book of this excellent series, and we take great pleasure in 
expressing the very great satisfaction which the present work has 
given us. The author is a practical teacher, and he has produced 
a series admirably adepted to teaching children to read. From our 
own experience in using these books, we can confidently commend 
them to parents and teachers. N. Y. Dis. School Jour. 
I knew of no works so well adapted to the wants of our schools. 
They are used throughout this mw with entire success. 
. CORY, Supt , Amboy, N. J. 
These books are evidently the productions of an experienced 
teacher. They are happily adapted to the capacity of the young. 
The learner who uses them, will read naturally and understand- 
ne. Teachers will do well to examine the arthor’s system, 
which is the best yet published. EZRA D. BARKER, 
These books are nsed in the ir. Dept. of the State Normal 
School, Albany, N. Y., and are highly approved by the Faculty. 
Teachers and school officers are requested to procure (gratis) 
of the Publishers, copies for examination, with reference to intro 
duction. Schools and Booksellers supplied on the most reasonable 
terms. HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, Publishers. 
216 Pearl st., New York. 
For sale in Albany by LITTLE & Co., No. 53 State street. 








CHOOL BOOKS Published by Capy & Bunrcess, Booksellers 
and Siationers, 60 John street, New-York: 

Ackerman’s Natural History. 12mo., half bound. 
American Expositor, or Intellectual Definer by R Claggett, A M 
Elocution Made Easy, by R Clozgett, A. M. 
Gurnsey’s History of the United Stites, 450 paces 
Smith’s Practical and Mental Arithmetic and Key, 18mo. 
Smith’s New Arithmetic aud Key, l2mo , half bound. 
Smith’s Primary, or First Book in Geagraphy. 
Smith’s Quarto, or Second Book in Geography. 
Smith’s Geography and Atlas. 
Smith’s Illustrated Astronomy, quarto. 
Smith’s Abridged Astronomy, with plates. 
Tower’s First Reader. (or Gradual Primer.) half bound. 
Tower’s Second Reader, (or Iatreduction to Gradual Reader.) 
Tower’s Intermediate Reader. 
Tower’s Third Reader, (or Graduate Reader.) 
Tower’s Fourth, (or North American Second Class Book.) 
Tower’s Fifth, (or North American First Class Book.) 
Tower’s Gradual S;eller. 
Tower’s Gradual Lessons in Englisii Grammar. 
Tower’s lutellectual Algebra and Key, lsmo. 


Gurnsey's History of the United States of America.—Design- 
ed for schools: extending from the eecomnng | of America by 
Columbus to the present time ; with numerous Maps and Engrayy 
ings, together with a notice of American Antiquities and the ladia 
tribes. By Egbert Guernsey, A M. In preparing this work no 
expense or pains have been spared to make it worthy the patron- 
age of all.—Colored Maps of the French, English, Dutch, Swe- 
dish and Spanish possessions or claims in the United States, in 
1665; of Aboriginal America. and of Mexico; with plans of Battles, 
Maps of Cities, &c , &c., are interspersed throughout the work. 
Appropriate questions and notes on the margin, with an historical 

arranged on the best chronology. Two introductory chap- 
ters are introduced, containing an account of American antiquities 
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tant point has been passed over: while a larger space has been 
devoted to the Revolutionary War than is usual in school histories. 

The biography of each President of the United States is given in 
connection with his administration, Throughout the entire work, 
the mind of the pupil is particularly directed to an overruling Pro- 
vidence, whose protecting care has been so often manifested in our 
national existence. The work is printed on large open type, well 
bound, and coutains 450 pages, 12mo. 

Clugge’t’s Elocution, for Elocution Made Easy.—Containing 
rules and selections for declamation and reading, with figures illus- 
trative of gesture, 

The Americun Expositor, o1 Untellectual Definer, designed to 
promote the general adoption of a systematic course of instruction 
in the Eoglish language. 

Those interested in Education ate particularly request 
amine the above works. 

jooksellers, Merchants, Teachers, &c., can be supplied at fair 
prices, for cash or approved credit, with any kind of School and 
Miscellaneous Books, by Capy & BurGess, No. 60 Johu-street. 
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JALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, published by J. C. 
tikeR, 129 Fulton-street, w-York, COBLR’S SERIES OF 
SCHOOL BOOKS; Consisting of 

Cobb’s New Pirst Book. 

Cobb’s New Primary Spelling Book. 

Cobb’s New Spelling Book in Six Parts. 

Cobb's New Juveatle Reader. No. I 

Cobti’s New Juvenile Reader, No. IL 

Cobb's New Juvenile Reader, No. IIL 

Cobb’s New Sequel to the Juvenile Readers, No IV. 

Cobb’s New North American Reader, No. V. 

Jobh’s old Speltler Revised 

Cobb’s old Juvenile Reader, No. 1, Revised. 

Cobb’s old Juveni!e Reader, No 2, Revised. 

Cobb’s old Juvenile Reader, No. 3, Revised. 

More than SIX MILLIONS of Cobb’s ©/d and New Series of 
School Books have been published and sold. 

No other School Books published in this country have received 
as high commendations as Cobb’s New Series. They have 
been officially adopted and highly recommended in the cities of 
New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Lancaster, Pitts- 
burgh, Reading, &c., and by a large number of County Conven- 
— in the State of New-Nork, and in other parts of the United 

tates. 

Two or three extracts from the numerous testimonials : 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SOCIETY IN THE CITY OP 
NEW-YORK, MAY l, 1546. 

Resolved, That Cobb’s Series of Readers be introduced into the 
Public and Primary Schools under charge of the Society, whene- 
ver new reading books shall be required. 

The Committee having charge of the night schools, established 
by the Board of Education of the city of New-York, in November, 
eae a Cobb’s Readers, Nos. 3 and 4, to be used in those 
schools. 

A similar Committee adopted Cobb’s Readers, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 
4, for the same schools, October, 1543. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF 
BROOKLYN, NOV. 13th, 1845. 

Resolved, That the Spelling and Reading Books of Lyman Cobb 
be introduced into general use in the Cemmon Schools of this city, 
and all resolutions conflicting with this resolution, be, and they are 
hereby repealesl. 

“ Mr. Cobb is well known to the public as having furnished some 
of the best school books extant.’”*°— Commercial Advertiser, 

“Mr. Cobb’s works have been used and tested, and are consi- 
dered superior in point of ability, system and accuracy to any 
others.” —Spiril of the Times. 

* They are obviously the fruit of great labor, observation, and 
skill.’—Newark Daily Advertiser. 

Miss Oram’s Pictorial Definer, with over one thcusand cuts. 

This work nas been strongly commenced to favorable notice, by 
high authority, and is introduced extensively. 

Single Entry Book-kecping, by C. C. Marsh, a book of established 
reputation, 

Natural Philosephy. A new end highly approved work for 
Schools and Academies By Hamilton Smith, A. M. 

The Artist's Class Manual. Being a Series of Drawing Cards for 
the use of learners. By Edward Purcell, Designer and Teacher 
of Drawing. 











—~A MANUAL OF MORALS. 
For Common Schools; adapted also to 


ATEW AND VALUABLE BOOK 
ae By Miss A. HALL. 
the use of Families. 
“The Chiu is Father of the Man.” 

“Tis a fond, yet a fearful thing to rule, 

O’er the opening mind in the village school; 

Like wax ye can mould it in the jorm ye will, 

What ye write on the tablet remains there still, 

And an Angel’s work is not more high, 

Than aiding to form one’s destiny.” 

Second Edition, Revised and Stereotyped —This admirable 
little Manual by Miss Hall, formerly Principal of the Female Semi- 
nary, Audover, has met the warm ——— of some of the best 
scholars in New England, and has already been introduced into 
several ncademies and other schools. It is just such a work as has 
long been needed, and we believe its general introduction into the 
Public and Private Schools of our country, will have a most happy 
influence in shaping the course of the rising generation. 

Hon. Nathan Weston, L.L.D., late Chief. ustice of Maine, =r 
I have read with attention and interest, the Manual of Morals e 
style is remarkably lucid and perspicuous. The principles of 








and a History of the Indian tribes. In colonial history no impor- 


mural obligation are made easy to the apprehension of yo and 
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cannot fail to contribute greatly to their improvement in a branch 
of education which, has been too much neglected. 

From Rev. Dr. Tappan, Augusta, Me.—The design of this book 
is one of high importance. So far as 1 can judge of its merits from 
that portion of 1 which I have had the opportunity of examining, 
Fam prepared to recommend it as a valuable addition to American 
School Books 

From Rev. Emerson Davis, D D , Member of the Mass Board of 
Education.—I have read with no small degree of interest the shcets 
of the Manual of Morals, and cheerfully recommend fit to School 
Committees and Teachers. It inculcates a system of sound moral. 
ity, based on the Bible, and contains nothing sectarian. Such a 
book is great desideratum, and I hope it may be introduced into all 
our schools. 

From Rev. Sylvester Judd.—I cordially recommend this Mannal 
to the attention of the public. The want of such a text book is 
seriously felt, aud the work before us scems admirably adapted to 
meet that want. 

From Rev. Jonas Burnham, Principal of the Female Academy, 
Augusta, Me.—This isan excellent work, and it appeared at the 

ht time. We have good books on most subjects essential to 

ucation, but have felt great inconvenience from want of ene on 
morals, well adapted to interest and instruct the majority of the 
pupils in our acadeinies and public schools) This work is prepar- 
ed with that design, aad is admirably fitted to its object. I shall 
immediately adopt it. Just published by 

July 16 JOUN P. JEWETT. 
jg oem SCHOOL BOOKS. Published by Hogan & 

Tuompson, Ph lacelphia, and for sale by the BookscUers of 
the Cuy and State of New-York: 

The North American Arithmetic.—Part First. For Young 
Learners By Frederick Emerson, late Principal in the Depart- 
meni of Arithmetic, Boylsten School, Boston 

Tie North American Arithmetic. Part Second. Uniting Oral 
and Written exercises ia corresponding chapters. By Frederick 
Emerson The Key to the Noril: American Arithmetics, by Fre- 
derick Emerson. 

The Fourth Class Reader, or Lessons for Little Readers By 
BD. Emerson, lute Principal of the Adams Grammar School, 
Boston. 

The Third Class Reader. for the Younger Classes in Schoo!s. 
By B. D. Emerson. x 

Tha Second Class Reader, for the Middic Classes in Schoola. 
By B.D. Emerson. : 

The First Class Reader, For the use of the Adcanced Classes 
in Schools. By B. D. Emerson. ; 

Russell's History of Greece and Rome.—The publishers beg 
eave to call the atiention of ‘Teachers and School Committees to 
the above series of School Books. L’merson’s Arithmetics are 
now used and highty approved of by a large number of the public 
and private schools of the country. Eersan’s Class Readers 
are widely known for the chasteiesr and appropriateness of the 
literary selections, adapted to the different classes of learners, and 
calculated from their high moral tone to result in permanent bene 
fits to the head and heart of the learner. 





ROWN’S GRAMMAR.—THE FIRST SERIES and the Insti- 

tutes of English Grammar, by GooLp Brown, have been seve- 
ral yo before the public, aud ave been adopted as the Text 
Books in this department of learning, in many of the Academies, 
District and Normal Schools, throughout the country. 

Although several new Grammars have been published within a 
few years, and much effort made to iutroduce them to public favor, 
yet, from the increased demand for Brown’s works, the publishers 
confidenily believe, that practical Teachers still reg: them as 
the best yet published. 

Teachers aud literary gentlemen in various parts of the Union, 
have given strong recommendations in favor of these Grammara, 
amoung which are the feliowing : 

“Goold Brown’s Grammar is the most scientific and decidedly 
popular Grammar of the English Language vow extant. It has 
been recommended by several County Superintendents, and 
— by a majority of the Common Schools. ’— Rochester Ev'g 

é 


“ This is a work which has stood the test of many years’ expe- 
rience in some of the best institutions in the country.’’—Albany 
Evening Journal. 

“ A work that is so highly recommended by Emerson, Griscom, 
Col. Stone, and such an array of Deputy Superintendents, must 
posscss superior merit. Having examived the work ourselves, 
We are satisfied of iis superiority, and give our voice for its intro- 
duction into our Be }ools.”’-- Oxirego Palledium. 

“ A work perhaps the very best of its kind, and of which the ac- 
curacy is far move than usual.’—Hdcar A. Poe. 

“Ido not hesitate to pronounce tem the very best treatises that 
have fallen under my observation, in simplicity < } 
style, syetematic and philosophical orranse 
Brown admirably eacels.”’ CHARLES i : 

Instructor of North School for Boys, Marblehead, Ms. 

‘These books are published by 

SAMUEL S. & WILLIAM WOOD, 
261 Peari-street, New-York. 
And for sale by the Booksellers generally throughout the United 
States. 


. 











eeeex BROTHERS, Antique, Modern, and Foreigh Cheap 
Book Store, No 59 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Contain- 
ing aa immense collection of pearly Two Hundred Thousand 

mes of rare, scarce, and valuable Books, in all the various 
departments of Literature. This Establishment affords the best 
Di comey to persons wishing to- replenish Libraries, of any in 
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HE SUBSCRIBERS would call the attention of Sehool Teach- 
ets to the followi blications : 

GUMMERE’S SURVEYING.—A Treatise on Surveying, con- 
taining the Theory and Practise ; to which isjprefixed a perspicu- 
ous system of Plane Trigonometry. The whole clearly demon- 
strated and illustrated by a large number of appropriate examples, 

articuiarly adapted to the use of schools. By John Gammere, A. 
M. This is the Standard Treatise on this science now in use ia 
this country ; and as a clear, practical exposition, is unequalled by 
any other work on the subject. 


GRAECA MAJORA.—2 vols., Svo. This work is particularly 
recommended to the higher Greek classes, as it is the only medium 
through which extracts from the principa} Greek authors can be 
obtained. The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to 
Verse. The fullowing is a list of some of the authors, from whose 
works copious extracts are given :—Herodotus, Thucydides, Xeno- 

hou, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristotle, aa 
lalicarnassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, Polyenus, Alianus, Poly- 
bio, Homer, Hesiod, Appollonius of Rhodes. Sophoctes, Euripides, 
Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, &c., &c. Also a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of Hymns, Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within 
itself a library of Greek Literature, furnished at a small cost, which 
otherwise can hardly be obtained at all. 

URIAH HUNT & SON, Philadelphia. 





EA & BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, publish this day, PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY, by Many Somgrvitts, Author of 
“ The counection of the Physical Sciences,’ &c., &e. Second 
American Edition. From the Second and Revised London Edition 
With American Notes, Glossary, &c. In one neat royal 12mo. 
voluma, extra cloth, of over 500 pages. ‘The great suceeas of this 
work, aud its introduction into many of the higher Schools and 
Academies, hiave induced the Publishers to prepare a new and 
much improved editiop. In addition to the corrections and im- 
provemetits of the author, bestowed on the work in its passage 
through th+ press, a second time in London, notes have been intro- 
duced to adapt it more fully to the Physical Geography of this 
country ; and a comprehensive gloseary has been added, rendering 
the volume more particularly suited to educational purposes. The 
amount of these additions may be underatood from the fact, that 
not only has the size of (he paze been increased, but the volume 
itseli enlarged by over one hundred and fifty pages. At the same 
time, we are anxious to recommend toe our youth the enlarged me- 
thed of studying geography, which her present work demonstrates 
to be as captivating us if is instructive. Nowhere, exceptin her 
own previous work, The Connexion of the Physical Sciences, is 
there to be found so large a store of well selected information, so 
lucidly set forth. In surveying and grouping together whatever 
has been seen by the eyes of others, or detected by their laborious 
investigations, she is not surpassed by any one. We have no ob- 
scurities other than what the imperfect state of science itself in- 
volves her in: no dissertations which are felt to interrupt or delay. 
She strings her beads distinct and close together. With quiet per- 
spicacity she seizes at once whatever is most interesting and most 
captivating in her subject. Thereiore it ie we are for the book ; 
and we hold such presents as Mrs. Somerville has bestowed upon 
the public, to be of inealculable value, disseminating more sound 
information than all the literary and ecientific institutions will 
accomplish in a whole cycle of their existence.— Blackwood's 
azine, 
" While reading this work we could not help thinking how inter- 
esting, as well as useful, geography as a branch of education might 
be made in our Schools. In many of them, however, this is not 
accomplished. It is to be hoped that this defect will be remedied ; 
and that in all our educational institutions geography will soon be 
taught in the preper way. Mrs. Somerville’s work may, In this 
respect, be puinied to as a model.—Tail’s Edinburgh Magazine. 





py mera & SAVAGE, Publishers, Booksellers, and 
Stationers, No. 216 Pearl-street, New-York, solicit the atten- 
tion of Sohool Committees. Superintendents, Principals of Acade- 
mies, High Schools, and teachers generally, to the following Tax t 
BOOKS, embracing some of the best and most reliable iu the United 
States- 


Several of them have been recently revised, with such additions 
and corrections as new discoveries in science and the improved 
standard of instruction demands. 

Mattison'’s Astronomica! Maps, 16 in number, each 3 by 3} feet, 
put up ou rollers, and ina neatcase. These Maps iflustrate the 
mechanism and phenomeaa of the Heavens, as clearly as the 
Geographical Map does the surface aud condition of the Earth. 

Muattison's Ele:nentary Astronomy, illustrated, by the above six- 
teen maps transierred to its pages in minature form, in the 
finest wood engravings. The text is a simple, clear, and full des- 
cription of the maps, adapting the sc ence to the comprehension 
of the child twelve years of age, and yet containing enough of 
mathematical elements to be fitted for Collegiate classes to pre- 
cede the study of higher works. 





Surritt's Geography of the Heavens.—A revised edition, nearly 
ready, in which, while the work remains substantially as it was 
left by the author, both book and atlas have been thoroughly 
revised, and all errors corrected, which were chiefly those aris- 
ing from new discoveries, and new classifications in the science. 
All new facts and discoveries have been added. 


Mitchel’s Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens, with a new star- 
chart. Prof.O M. Mitcug., the Director of the Cincinatti Ob- 
servatory, has for several years past been co-operating with the 
leading Astronomers and Observatorics of Europe, in exploring 
and classifying the objects of the Stellar Heavens. This edition 
contains all these results. He has added notes throughout, giv- 
ing directions for the use of the teleecope, the locality and 
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for finding every object 
maps, which in connection with Burritt’s corrected Atlas, and 
Mattison’s illustrated book and maps, form the most valuable 
and compicte elementary course in Astronomy ever presci:ted to 
the public. 
SERIES OF BOOKS py S. G. Goopxica, A. M. 
National Geography —Quarto. New and greatly improved edi- 


_ tion, with 60 colored Stylographic Maps and Globe Map. One of 


the best Geographies new published. 
Peter Parley's New Geography for Beginners. In stiff covers. 


Pictoria! Histories— United States. England, France, Greece 
and Rome, 12mo. From 350 to 400 peges eoch: by S. G Good 
rich. Biending in their arrangement, in the most admirable 
manner, Chrouvlogy and Geography, and fully illustrated by 
portraits of the distinguished men of the period treated. 


Webster's Dictionaries — University, High School, Primary, 
Pronouncing and Péeket Editions. Since the publication ot the 
ed large quarto edition in one volume, these several 
forms have been thoroughly revised and conformed, in all re- 
specta, to the quarto, by Wm. G. Webster, Esq. son of the 
author, and Professor Chauncey A. Goodrich, of Yale College. 
This work has already been adopted as the standard in the pub- 
Ne schools of New-York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, and the 
cireulation of these forms of the work is rapidiy extending. 


Pinney’s French Books—.First Book in French, 18 mo., 286 pages. 
Firat Book with Key, 18 mo., 280 pages Pinney’s Proctical 
French T' » 12mo, 30 pages. Key to Practical French 
Teacher, 18 mo. These are the best works now published for 

the Prench Language. The plan is that of Manesca, 
but more practical in its details, and aims not only to secure 
much greater iuterest, on the part of the pupil, but a more rapid 
acquisition. PinNE&Y commences with the simplest elements of 
the language, and advances, one by one, through all the parts of 
speech. Each lesson is an actual conversation in the language, 
atid these are p ive and systematic. These works are 
rapidly taking the place of other French works of the kind where- 
ever they become known. 

Professor Wngarton. of Harvard University, says of the Teacher : 
* It is an improvement on those works of a similar nature here- 
tofore published, and has several advantages over then.” 

Professor ©. Le Fever, of New-York, expresses the most decided 
opinion in its favor, and says he has adupted it in ene in- 

* struction. and in al! the schools in which he is engage 

Professor Drovin, of Philadelphia, says: * Pinnay’s Practical 

French Teacher is better calculated than apy other manual to 

impart rapidity to the student a knowledge of the Freveh lan- 

guage. both written aud spoken.”’ 

ev. Husrakp WINSLow, of Boston, Principal of the Young La- 

dies’ Select School, Bowdoin Place, says, he gives it the decided 

preference over any other he bas used ; he says further, that no 
teacher will use it withuu! /eeling grateful to its author for doing 
se valuable a service for all who desire a knowledge of the 

French language. Seventy young ladies are vow using it in his 


R 


achoo! 

Proteseor Da Lartace, says he bas introduce! it with great suc- 
cess, and that it combives mauy advautages over Mangsca and 
others; and he heartily recommends it to teachers of Freuch 
throughout the United States, ‘ 

ht is also strongly reccommended by the Pewecipals of a large num 
ber of the first Academies in the United States,» 


Just Published— Pinney’s Progressive French Reader. snited to 
the graduu! advancement of learncre generally, with Notes and 
Lexicun, especistly adapted to the Practical French Teacher, 
and forming in all, the most valuable series to be found in this 
branch. h 

Profeseor P'wney is 2 very thorough English scholar, and had 
tested the plan, and most of these lessons, for sev eral years be 
fore it was published, in his own classes 


Also Just Published—The Norma! Readers, in Four Parts: Nos 
1 and2are now ready—S and din progress By J Russeli Webb 
These Readers are upon the principle so much advocated by the 
Hon. Horace Mann, late the distinguished Secretary of the Board 
of Education for Massachusetts They are adapted to both 
schools and families. Already, in several instances, in their use 
in private instruction. the interest felt on the part of the child, 
and its progress, have been unprecedented. 


Jones’ System of Penmanship, in 8 Nos —an admirable series for 
teaching. 


Youth Song Book,by 1 B Woonsvury; containing 100 most ster- 
ling melodies, for schools or families, arranged for one, two, 
three and four voices 

The American Musical Review, by 1. B Woopsury. and issued 
quarterly, from Jan. 1. 1650: a quarto work, of 16 pages, and 
each number to contain 8 pages of new sterling sacred and ballad 
masic. The reading maticr to be devoted to the clevation of 
ebhurch music, and to musical news, American and Foreign— 
two pages of literary news. Terms—50 cents per annum, in 
advance. : 





EW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, entitled THE BAY STATE 

Cc CTION, with special exercises and adaptations to 
— ools and choir practice. By A N JOuNsON, Orguist 
at rk street church. Boston ; Jostan Oscoop, Organist at Win- 
pionieort church, Chelsea; and Sumner [Hi:1, Organist at Old 
South Church, Boston One of the most complete colicctions of 


Music ever ublished, suited to the wants of all christian 
Scaominations, and to the various occasions of public, 
endeocial worabip Published by a Cartan & Co. 
wo 


Bostor; and for sale by all Booksellers e ne a 
large amount of music, embracing & great variety of Psalm and 





. 


The star-chart embraces 27 quarto 





Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, Choruses, and Set Pieces, O: igi- 
nal and Se'ected The Elementary principles are arranged in 
sucha manner, that a full set of Exercises are resented for the 

ractice of Elementary Classes, thus saving the ‘labor of writing 
Blackboard Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a class 
In addition to an unusually great variety of New Music, most of the 
old standard tunes are contained in the work, published ina form 
which occupies but little room ~The Anthems are of a very popu- 
lar character, great cave having been exercised in their selection 
and arrangement A set of Solfreggio Exercises, for training 
Civirs, is ,ernbraced in the work, and also a Chorister’s Index, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymne in 
common use, with reference to the tunes in this work adapted to 
each hymn. 

The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as Teach 
ers and Conductors of Music in some of the principal churches ot 
Boston, have had unusual opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with the wants of Choirs and Schools The views of many expe- 
rienced teachers, residing in various parts of the country, have also 
been consulted, and it is believed that no work has ever been of. 
fered which will enable teachers to instruct their classes with 
equal facility and success. The (horister’s Index is adapted with 
age age reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns 

the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and lect 
ymns, and many others 
Teachers and others are requested to examine the work 
have been constautly using the Bay State Collection since its 
publication, in several singing schools, and I most cheerfully re- 
commend it as the best adapted and most convenient book for the 
purpose that I have ever met with. I give it a decided preference 
over any similar publication, and believe the preference will be 
sustained by all wlio will make a trial of its merits It greatly re- 
lieves the labor of the teacher, simplifies the course of instruction 
and facilitates the progress of the pupils J.C Cram, 
oe wk Teacher of Music. 
\HE AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, by Jous 
FP. Sropparp, Principal of the Liberty Normal Institute, &c., 
published by Naris & Cornisn, New-York This book is an 
improvement on the Peztalozian and Colburn plan of teaching, ami 
ought to be in all the elementary Schools of our country. 

It treats practically of the elementary rules of Fractions, of Inter- 
est, Discount and per centage, in a way that cannot fail to engage 
attention 

Naris & Cornisu have also recently published a SCRIPTURE 
READER, intended as a reading book in our common schools. 
This book is compiled by the Rev M W. Everts and the Rev W 
H. Wyckoff, of this city, and is recommended by many of the beat 
teachers, as superior to any thing of the kiud before the public. 


—— 





Swan’s Readers. 


HOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & Co. Philadelphia, and D. 

BIXBY, 122 Fulton-street, New-York ; publish the following 

School Books, compiled by Mr Wittiam D. Swain, the Principal 
of the Mayhew School, Boston : . 

The Primary School Reader, parts 1, 2 and 3. The First Part 
is intended for beginners, It contains a lesson upon each of the 
elementary sounds in the English language The design of the 
author is to teach the form, vane and power of each Jetier cena 
rately, and then its use in combination with other letters in the 
formation of syllables and words By adopting this process the 
pupil acquires the habit of a distinct cuunciation, at an age when 
the organs of speech are most flexible, and 1mauch labor will be 
saved in his future progress in education 

The Second Part contains Exercises in Articu'ation, arranged in 
connection with easy Reading Lessons 

The Third Part is for the highest classes in Primary Schools, and 
the lowest class in Grammar Schools, thus enabling the pupil w 
review his studies after entering the Grammar School, 

The Grammar School Reader —This book is designed to follow 
the Primary Schoo! Readers. It contains T ger ises in Articula- 
tion, Pauses, Inflections of the Voice, &e , wai such wules and 
suggestions as are deemed weetul to the learner. These Execreises 
and Rules are arranged in connection with the Reading Lessons 

The Instructire Reader —This book, as its title indicates. con 
sists of a courre of Reading Lessons in Natural History, Science 
and Literature, and although but recently published, it has been 
introduced by vote of the several School Committees, into the 
Public Schools of Boston, Rodney, Cambridge. Salem, Providence, 
R. I., Rochester, N_Y., Utica, and many other places 

The District School Reader —This book is designed for the 
highest classes in Public and Private Schools. In addition te the 
Rules and Exercises arranged in connection with the Reading Les- 
sons, it also contains a complete Glossary of the Classical allusions 
to be found in the book 

Aso 1n Press: The Introduction to the Instructive Reader, 
which will be ready in November, in season for the commence. 
ment of the Winter Schools. 


OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS.— NEW ELOCUTIONARY 
WORKS. By Heny B. Macaratuim, A. M. 

THE NATIONAL SPEAKER, Third Edition. Containing exer- 
cires, original and selected, in prose, poetry and dialegue, for de- 
clamation and recitation ; and an elocut:onary analysis, exhibiting a 
clear explanation of principles, with rules for each element of oral 
expression, practically illustrated in a systematic course of les- 
sons, Lappy ef nted and bound. pp. 324, 12mo. 

TIlE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST, or the Principles of Elo- 
cution rendered easy of comprehension, with rules for each ele- 
ment of oral hep ss ag Hlustrated in a systematic 
course of prcqeeesrs e Designed forcommon and 
academies. 12mo. } mor. Retail price, 20 cts. 

Ic}— Since the first edition of the above works was issued a few 
montha ago, they have met with a very favorable reception, and 
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one or both have been adopted as text books in several important 
seminaries, in various parts of New-England, also in the Experi- 
mental Department of the New-York State Normal School, Alba- 


ny. 
VALUABLE SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, adapted to all grades 
of pupils, in three books, by BENJAMIN GREENLEAF, A. M., Prin- 
cipal of Bradford (Mass.) Teacher's Seminary. Improved Stereo- 
a editions. ’ 

. MENTAL ARITHMETIC, upon the inductive plan, designed 
for beginuers. pp. 72, 18mo. ; 

This book advances with gradual steps till it presents to the 
learner all the tables in simple and compound numbers, and many 
ingenious and practical questions under them; and also several 
sections in simple fractions, the whole being admirably adapted to 
the capacities of young scholars, and to prepare them for the next 
book of the series. : 

2. THE COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, or Introduction to 
the National Arithmetic New Stereotype Edition, revised, en- 
larged and greatly improved. Recently published, pp. 324. 

This book consists of Mental and Written Arithmetic, on the In- 
ductive System, combining the Analytic and Synthetic Methods 
The present edition has been thoroughly revised and entirely re- 
written, and nearly 150 pages of new matter have been added, ren- 
dering the work a Complete Arithmetic for Common Schools, ata 


rere. 
3. THE NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, new improved Srereotype 
edition, pp 360. 

This book is designed more particularly for advanced scholars 
in Public Schools, High Schools and Academies, and, like the In- 
troduction, combines the Analytic and Synthetic Methods. It was 
revised in 1847, contains the most valuable modern improvements, 
and its well-earned reputation is fully established. 

{3— Of the entire series thus briefly described, we have ample 
testimony that it is better adapted than any other before the public, 
to secure to tle pupil mental wey ean a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of the science, and facility in their application. 

Two editions of the Introduction and National Arithmetic, one 
containing the answers ih the book, and the other without them, 
are now published to suit different teachers. 

Complete Keys, containing full solutions and explanations, are 
published for the convenience of teachers only. — 

{03 The great popularity of Greenleafs Arithmetic is indicated 
by the fact that it is now very extensively used in the best schools 
throughout New-England, including the several State Normal 
Sch in Massachusetts, New-York City, and Philadelphta, and 
in hundreds of academies and select schools in various sections 
of the United States. 

Published by ROBERT S. DAVIS, School Book Publisher, No. 

20 Washington-street, Boston, and for sale by all the principal 
booksellers. 


A TEXT BOOK ON AGRICULTURE, by N. S. Davss, M. D., 
for use in schools. 

A Comprehensive and Concise Treatise on a subject almost 
wholly neglected in our district sehouls. Committees and teachers 
would consult the best interests of their pupils by introducing this 
text book into their schools. 

S. S. & W. WOOD, ; 


For sale b 
. 261 Pearl-st., New-York. 


YND’S ETYMOLOGICAL CLASSBOOKS. E. C.& I Bipper 
No. 6, South Fifth-street, Philadelphia. publish a series of Ety, 
mological Class Books, designed to promote precision in the use- 
and ilitate the acquisition of a knowledge of the English Lan- 

guage, and comprising the iollowing works: 
1. The First Book of Etymology, by James Lynd, A. M., 215 pp. 














12mo. 
» 2, The Class Book of Etymology, by James Lynd, A. M. 335 pp. 
12mo. 

3. An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. By J. 
Oswald. Revised and improved by the late Dr. J M. Keagy. To 
which is appenced a key to the Latin, Greek and other roots. By 
James Lynd, A. M. 587 pp. 12mo. 

The above named Series or a part of it, is used in the public Nor- 
mal Schools of Massachusetts. at Westfield and West-Newton, in 
the New-York State Normal School at Albany, in the Philadelphia 
Norma! School, in the public Schoo!s of Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York (Ward Schools, Nos. 5, 16, 19 and 21,) Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
Hartford, Salem, Cambridge, &c. 

From Professor J. S. Hart. Principal of Philadelphia Central 
High School, Author of an English Grammar, Class Books 
of Prose and Poetry, an Exposition of the Constilu- 
tion of the United Siales, §c, 

Central High School, Philadelphia, Junc 15, 1347. 

GENTLEMEN—I hiave examined with unusual satisfaction the 
First Book and Class Book of Etymology, by Mr James Lynd. 
These books, both in their plan and execution, give evidence of 
having been prepared by one practically acquainted with the diffi- 
culties of the subject, and able successfully to meet them. I have 
long considered the study as one of primary importance, andl am 
free to say that I think Mr. Lynd’s work the greatest advance that 
has yet hecn made towards a practical and efficient method of 
teaching it. The conviction has for some time been gaining ground 
that the study of the analysis of words into their elements, of the 
meaning of these elements, and the method of combining them—in 
other words, the study of Etymology—is essential, especially to 
the mere English scholar, to a proper and intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the . These exercises, also, like all rational exer 
Cises Co! with the studyof la: ehaave been found tobe one 
of the most efficient means of disciplining the youthful mind. But 

erto serious difficulties have been experienced from the want of 
text books to the necessities of English scholars; 
and many have omitted what they believed to be an im- 
portant branch of primary instruction, because no method of teach- 


. 


ing had fbeen poe that seemed sufficiently 
? 
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ractical. Mr. 
Lynd’s books, I think, will go far to remove this difficulty. They 
are evidently prepared with care, with reference to the wants of 
scholars rather than the display of erudition; and on a plan that 
can = fail tocommend itself at sight to the experienced teacher. 
ery ss: — ob’t servant, Joun S. Harr. 
To Messrs C & J. Biddle 

The above named works are for sale by Philips & Sampson, 
Boston; C. M. Saxton, New-York; Cushing & Brothers, Iti- 
more ; li Ww. Derby & Co , Bradley & Anthony,and J F. Desilow 
Cincinnati ; and by the principal Booksellers generally, throughou) 
the Union 

CHOOL BOOKS OF ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, Publish- 

ed by JENKS, PALMER & Co., No. 131 Washington-street 
Boston, and for sale by Booksellers and country traders generally : 

Parley's Histories; First Book. Western Hemisphere: New- 
ly stereotyped and brought down to the pgesent time, with new en- 
gravings,&c Ssconp Boox—Eastern H®misphere brought down 
to a recent date, with new engravings, &c. Tutrp Book—Ancient 
History. 

Worcester's Dictionaries. Elementary —Adapted for Common 
Schools and Academies Comprehensire—For do., and for gene- 
ral reference, recommended as combining advantages as a pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, superior to all others; new edition enlarged. 

Worcester’s Readers.—Primer, Second Book, Introduction to 
Third Book, Third and Fourth Book, with lessons in Enunciation, 
—s Pronunciations, Emphasis and Pauses, &c., by Wm. 

ussell. 

Emerson’s Watts on the Mind, with corrections, questions and 
—; Emerson’s National Spelling Book ; Introduction to 

0. 





Emerson’s Arithmetic —Part 1, containing easy lessons for be- 
ginners; Part 2, Lessons for all scholars; Part 3, Higher opera- 
tions : Key to parts 2 and 3 ; Questions to Part 3. 

‘ Bailey’s Algebra, on the inductive plan, for beginners. Key to 
ts) 


Goodrich’s History of the United States, adapted to the capacity 
of youth, brought down to a recent date. and the Coxstitution of the 
United States added. Goodrich’s and Emerson's Questions to do. 

Russell's Lessons in Enunciation. Russell’s Elocution- 

Music Books for Schools, Webb’s Little Songster. Webb's 
Common School Songster. , 

a rage ee Fy een tb —— ee ; Holbrook’s 
eometry ; ts Litt ilos - 3’ Penmanship ; 
Blair's Outlines of Chronology. 7 = me 

School Committees, Teachers, &c. desirous of examining any of 
the above, supplied without charge ; their correspondence solicited, 
and where the books are desired for use, liberal arrangements 
made for introduction or permanent supply. 

1n addition to the above, always for sale at satisfactory pi a 
complete assortment of School Music and Miscellaneous Boo 
Stationery, &c. 


N®%, AND IMPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. Olney’s Quarto 

Geography. A Quarto Geography for families and Schools, 
4 J. OLngy, A. M., author of a School Geography and Atlas, &c. 

he t and successful experience of the author, will induce the 
public to expect a superior work from his hands; and this ex 
tation will not be disappointed In accordance with the wish of 
many teachers of the highest standing, the maps are not so much 
filled up as to bewilder the pupils; but they contain such things as 
are necessary to a proper knowledge of Geography. Matters which 
more properly belong to a work of reference, or an advanced text 
book, and which would impede the progress of the scholar; and 
also such, as from rapid changes waublearns to encumber the mind 
of the pupil to little purpose, are inchided in the tables or omitted. 
The embellishments in this work are mostly in the very best style, 
and it is believed superior to those of any other; and in alkres- 
pects it is entitled to the favorable notice of teachers. 

BULLIONS’ HIGH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 

An Analytical and Practical Grammar of the English Language, 
by Rev. P. Bullions, D.D., author of a series of grammars.English 
Latin, and Greek. The great body of teachers who make use o 
Dr. Bullious Classical series, will only need to be informed that this 
is his latest work, carefully prepared with reference to its forming 
the first link in the series. Although but just issued, it is already 
extensively introduced. 

DODD S ARITHMETIC 

An impreved system of Arithmetic, by J. B Dodd, President of 
Transylvania University, Kentucky. This Arithmetic, it is believ- 
ed, will be found the most comprehensive, well arranged and com- 
plete, that bas yet appeared. The author has kept simplicity in 
view, and at the same lime, has aimed to enable the pupil to arrive 
ata thorough understanding of the science. There is ample testi- 
mouy from the best sources in favor of this work. 

PRATT, WOODFORD, & Co. 
Pr blishers, New-York. 


P. W. & Co also publish Whitlock’s Geometry, Brocklesby’s 
Meteorology, Comstock’s Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, 
Mineralogy and Physiology, Bentley’s Pictorial Spelling Book, Gal- 
laudet’s Dictionary, Olney’s Primary Geography, Olney’s School 
Geography and Atlas and Outline Maps, Comstock’s Natural His- 
tory, Cooper’s Virgil. Kirkham’s Elocution, &c., which are for sale 
by Booksellers and Country Merchants generally. 


NOTHER NEW BOOK. To School Teachers, and the friends 
of education generally. GATES, STEDMAN & Co., 166 Nas- 
sau-street, New-York, publish this day, Monday, September 3d, 
1849, The Second Reader (Third Book) of the Natural Series of 
Reading Books, by Otiver B. Prerce. 
“Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave.””—Pope. 
Also.an Essay on Reading, Spelling, $c., by the same. 
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#03~ Teachers and School officers in the city are invited to call 
and receive copies for examination. 

Those residing in any other part of the United States, who will 
send, posto their post-office address, shall receive, gratis, 
through the mail, copies of Pierce’s Primer, Pierce’s First Reader, 
and Pierce’s Second Reader, subject only to postage, which on the 
Primer bound, is 44 cents; on the First Reader, 6} cents: on the 
Second Reader, 10 cents; the Essay, 24 cents. 

The following are some of the features of the “ Natural Series,” 
when complete. Especial attention is solicited to the plan of teach- 
ing the right pronunciation of words, (without continual reference 
to the teacher,) as the author believes that life is too short fora 

rson to Be required to spend one half of it in going astray, and 

ialf of the other half in discovering his mistake, and returning to 
the right road 

, L. The Primer, alphabetical, with more than seventy cuts. 
i Il. The First Reader. with more than fifty cuts, 108 pages. 

Il. The Second Reader, with more than fifty cuts ; 252 pages. 

IV. The Third Reader, to be issued in October, 1349. 

V The Fourth Reader, to follow the Third Reader very soon. 

VI The Fifth Reader, to fellow the Fourth Reader very soon 

The Primer presents a new and improved method of learning 
the alphabet. Following the Alphabetical Exeicises are XXXIV 
easy lessons in Spelling and Reading 

In his progress through the series, the Child learns [$= correct- 
ty the principles of Orthoepy and Orthography, by the same les- 
sons, and according to act usage among the best speakers and 
writers of the day. 

By the various primary works, from the first writing of the lan- 
guage, down to the present time, the learner has been taught to 
pronounce {1 >incorrectly —£74 various classes of words, but es- 
pecially that very numerous class having the termination ed, not 
spoken as a separate syllable ; as lov-ed, prov-ed, knock-ed, dash-ed, 
miiss-ed, &c. 

The child having been taught by the books to pronounce such 
words as just indicated, finds later, to his perplexity aud discour- 
agement, that what he has thus acquired is all wrong. He must 
now unlearn this, and learn that such words are to be spoken, 
lovd not !ov-ed ; provd not prov-ed ; nokt not knock-ed ; dasht not 
dash-ed ; mist not miss-ed, &c. 

By the Natural Series, the child is always taught the right first ; 
and not the wrong afterwards 

It is believed that the use of the Natural Series will secure a free, 
=: and natural style of elocution in the progressive tyro, and 
will naturalize the constrained, stiff, and artificial reader. 

It is believed, also, that these boeks are better graduated in their 
intellectual character, than others now in common use, and sim- 
pler, clearer, higher, and more attractive and impressive in their 
moral tone. e 


ROFESSOR MANDEVILLE’S READING BOOKS.—D. Ap- 
, — & Co. New-York, 200 Broadway, have now ready : 
I. Primary or First Reader, 1 volume, l6mo, 16 eents., 

Il. Second Reader, 1 volume, 16mo, 16 cents. 

Ill. Third Reader, 1 volume, 16mo, 26 cents. 

IV. Fourth Reader, 1 volume, 12mo, 38 cents. 

V. Fifth Reader, or Course of Reading, 1 volume, 12mo, 75cents. 

VI. Elements of ae Oratory, 1 volume, 8vo, $l. . 

By Henry MANDEVILLE, D D., Professor of Moral Sciences and 

Bellies Letres in Hamilton College, N. Y. 

The above series of Reading Books are already very extensively 
introduced and commended by the most experienced teachers in 
the country. ‘ Professor Mandeville’s sysiem is eminently original 
scientific and practical, and destined, wherever it is introduced, to 
supercede, at once, all others.” 

." The Publishers have reduced the prices, so that they are 
cheaper than any other series published, and offered for introduc- 
tion on the most liberal terms. 

A few Opinions of their Merits. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Commitice on text books of the 

Common School Association of Ashtabula County, Ohio, it was 








We, the undersigned Board of Examiners, and Committee on 
Text Books, for the county of Ashtabula, having critically examin- 
ed Mandeville’s Series of Readers, and carefully compared their 
merits with the Reading Books in prevalent use, consider them 
superior in most respects—have adopted them, and ordered copies 
for the immediate supply of the Schools of Ashtabula county. * 

Cherry Valley, Oct. 9th, 1849. 

> I ~~ ? Scho Examiners. 
J. TUCKERMAN, to, Supt’d of Schools 


Resolution passed by the Institute of Hancock County, Me., 
October 19th, 1849. 

_Resolved—That we tender our warmest thanks to Prof Mande- 
ville, for his able and eminently practical instructions in Elocution ; 
and that we will advise all to make themselves familiar with his 
system, as a in his Reading Books, who wish to make the 
following invaluable acquisitions : ° 

1. To acquire a complete knowledge of the structure of the Eng- 
lish language, both sententially and grammatically. 

2. To be able to designate any sentence in any book ata glance 

3. To be able to give, with equal rapidity, its proper punctuation. 

4. To be able to declare its proper delivery, and, with sufficient 
practice, to give it; thus making Reading and Speaking depend 
upon rules as universal and precise as those of any of the exact 
sciences. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education, of the cit¥ of Brooklyn, 
it was unanimously resolved, that Prof. Mandeville’s Series of 
Reading Books be exclusively adopted as T»xt Books in the Com- 
mon Schools of the City. D. L. Hotmes, Sec’y, 

From D. C. Comstock, Principal of Public School, No. 1, 
Lansingburgh, N. Y. 

““T have examined with great care Prof. Mandeville’s Series of 
Reading Books, and as a result I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
them to be the best, upon this most important branch of Education, 
that have ever come under my observation. The author has, in 
my judgment, followed Nature to the letter—he presents the sub- 
ject ig the natural order, {and this, allow me to say, is often per- 
verted, both by Teachersand Authors. * * * In conelusion, allow 
me to say, that in my opinion, Prof M. has rendered a very impor- 
tant service to the cause of Education, and I am confident that his 
works will become popular among intelligent parents and teachers.”’ 


A BOOK FOR EVERY FAMILY.—Jmray’s Cyclopedia of Do- 
mestic Medicine ; published by GATES, STEDMAN & Co., 116 
Nassau street. New-York. While the above work is not congider- 
ed a substitute for the Medical Practicioner, nor intended to fhake 
“ every man his own doctor,” it is believed to be a truly valuable 
Family Book. It contains just the information that every well 
qualified physician desires his patrons to possess. It presents a 
concise but clear view of the nature, predisposing causes, premo- 
nitory signs, and distinguishing symptoms of disease ; the proper- 
ties, uses and doses of medicines, with the effect they are adapted 
to produce, &c. It contains short treatises on Diet, Air, Clothing. 
Bathing, Exercise, &c., regarding the preservation of health; on 
the management of the sick-room, nursing the sick, preparation of 
food for them ; directious for the application of Leeches, Blisters, 
Draughts, Poultices, and such other information as will tend to 
mitigate the sufferings of the sick-room, and render the recovery 
from sickness far more probable and speedy. The directions in 
cases of sudden emergency, such as poisoning, drowning, freezing, 
convulsions, burns, ruptured arteries, stricken by lightning, and 
such causes as would prove fatal by delay, are of great utility. 

We subjoin the following certificate from a well accredited phy- 
sician of extensive practice in Cortland County, New-York: 

“T have examined with much satisfaction, the Cyclopedia of Do- 
mestic Medicine, by Dr. Imray. I regard it as one of the most 
complete and judicious works ever produced on the subject. The 
article on the management of sick rooms is worth the price of the 
book. The article on the lying-in room and nursery is of great 
value, and no mother, real or expectant. ought to neglect its careful 
study. The facts and principles of the work, are, in general, full 








unanimously resolved : 

“We recommend Professor Mandeville’s Series of Reading Books | 
comprising Primary Reader, Second Reader, Third Reader, Fourth 
Reader, Course of Reading, and Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
for the following among other reasons : 

1. They contain a greater variety of matter and style than any | 
other series with which we are acquainted ; and the selections are 
peculiarly well adapted to interest the young, and to form the habit | 
of reading in an easy natura! manner, insteadeof the stiff mechani- | 
cal mode prev alent in our schools. . 

2. The punctuation throughout the series is in accordance with 
gentential structure ; and coinciding with the delivery, a guide to it. 
This admirable system’ of punctuation is fully developed in the 
sixth book of the Series. 

3. The fifth and sixth bookscontain a complete classification and 
description of all the sentences of the English language, with nu- 
merous examples: in the sixth are definite rules, derived from the 
structure of sentences. for their proper delivery ; and throughout 
the series signs are introduced so far as necessary, to guide the pu- 
pil in giving the proper inflection, and the various evolutions or 
movements of the voice. 

4. The nature of Emphasis is fully and philosophically explained, 
and its vocal effects are so clearly pointed out, that learners, with 
ordinary instructions, will be in little danger of forming the habit 
of reading in a monotonous manner. 

5. “In short, these works, being eminently scientific and practi- 
cal, are well calculated to make intelligent and accomplished read- 
ers; to lead pupils to think and te give to thought its appropriate 
rhetorical and vocal exp! ion; and we are fully of the opinion, 
that with the use of these books in the hands of teach quaint 
with the system, the labor of learning to read will be very much 
abri ; and consequently their introduction will prove a great 
saving to the community in a pecuniary point of view.” 








| duals and families. 


up with the latest discoveries in medicine. The langnage is welj 
adapted to the comprehension of the non-prefessional reader. 
can most cordially recommend it to the careful atteution of indivi 
os C. Green. M.D. 
lets containing notices and descriptions of this work to be 
itis, at the store of the publishers, or sent by mail, if required. 
ie above is a rare book for canvassing agents, to whom liberal 
terms are offered. $r3= All communications to be post paid, 


C HAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE. The Ele- 
J meutary Sciences. Edited by D. M Rerse. M.D. 
“L.D., Published by A. S8. BARNES & CO., No. 51 
John street, New-York. 

The object of the following works is to furnish the 
friends of an improved system of education with the 
books required for carrying out~ heir views, in the ac 
tual business of the school room, and the family circle. 

The Messrs. Chambers, whose works are so favora- 
bly known in the different departments of literature, 
throughout this country as well as Europe, have em- 
ployed the first professors in Scotland in the prepara- 
tion of these works. They are now offered to the 
Schools of the United States, under the American revi- 
sion of D. M. Reese, M. D., LL. D., late superintendent 
of public schools of the city and county of New-York. 

1. CHAMBERS’ TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 
(3 parts in one,) 75 cents, 
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Part 1 embracee clémentary lessons iz: common things, 
or things which lie most immediately around us, 
and first attract the attention of the yowug mind. 

Part 2 embraces practical lessons on common, objects, 
such as articles or objects from the Miveral, Vege- 
table and Auimal Kingdems, manufactured articles, 
miscellaygpus substances. nd objects, &c. 

Part 3 embraces iutroductibn to the Scieuces. This 
presents a systematic view of nature under the va- 
rious sciences. Care is taken that the information 
given should not be a superficial view of a few uncon- 
nected phenomena, but a chain of Babess gam calcu- 
lated, in combination, to impress a distinct and com- 
prehensive idea tg the mind of the very young child. 
This volume is designed for an early reading book, 

that the scholar may ‘be exercised in oe and at 

the same time acquire knowledge «f such subjects as 
his capacity wil] enable him to understand. It con- 
tains much useful information upon common objects of 


2. CLABK’S ELEMENTS OF DRAWING, two parts 
in one, 63 cents. Part 1 embraces exercises for the 
slate. Part 2 embraces the priuciples of a 

ive.. With but very few exceptions, children 

are of making efforts in drawing. Furnished with 
a black lead pencil and sheet of paper, or slate and 
—_ they are delighted to scribble whatever their 
suggests. Followed up methodically by the 

pew ha .eir infant aspirations may lead to the deve- 
lopment of much valuable talent. Illustrated I} en- 


3. AMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHI 
LOSOPHY, 3 parts in one, 75c. Part lembraces laws of | 
matter and motion. Pari 2embraces Mechanics. Part 


Tn the treatment of the several subjects great care has 
been taken to render the language simple and intelligi- 
bie. Llustrated by wood engravings. 

4. REID & BAIN’S CHEMISMRY & ELECTRICI- 
TY, 75c. Part 1 embraces illustrations and ex periments 
of the Chemical Phenomena of daily Life. By D. B. 
Reid, M. D., F. R. 8S. BE. Part 2 embraces Electricity, 
statical and current. By Alexander Bain, the original 
imventor of Electric and Telegraphic clocks. This 
work is desigued to facilitate the introduction of Che- 
mistry as an elementary branch of education in schools. 
Dlustrated by engravings. 

5. HAMILTON’S VEGETABLE & ANIMAL PHY- 
SIOLOGY, 75 cents. Jart 1 embraces the general 
structure and functions of plants. Part 2 embraces 
the organization of animals. The object of this work 
is to unite Vegetable and Animal Feeviogy, and bring 
both systems under one head, as propeily connected 
aud adh&pted to the miud of the student. 

6. CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. Illus 
$i. Preseuting a complete view of the Animal King- 
dom as a portion of external uature. As the compo- 
sition of one of the most eminent physivlogists of our 
age, it possesses an anthority not attributable to such 
treatises in general. 

7. PAGE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. Illus. 75c. 
The subject is here presented in its two aspects of in- 
teresting and important. Interesting, inasmuch as it 
exhibits the progressive conditions of the earth from 
the remotest periods, and reveals the character of the 
‘playts and animals which have successively adorned 
oe peopled its surface; and important, as it deter~ 
ines the position of those metals and minerals upon 
which the arts and manufactures so intimately depend. 

Teachers wishing to examine the above books, with 
reference to their adaptation as text books for their 
schools, shall be furnished with copies for that purpose 
at one-half the above retail prices. 


A. 8. BARNES & Co. 
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NEW nn Hey OF PENNMANSHIP.—The Common School 
Writing in Five Nos., by Otis G@. Budlam. The ia- 
ee canes we mene Mod atone Sonera which 

or 
more than perfect or outline letters to be traced 
er 3 in clearly by 


and joining all letters without lifting the pen ; in the use of 


&c., the manner of | held. 





¢ 


Clerk of 


oblique lines, which aiddn sloping letters, and attaining a move 
meut of ihe whole hand without the restrain! incident to their use 
as heretofore practiced ; in the distinct proportions of letters, se- 
cured by horizontal aud oblique lines and dots; in the exbibitioe 
of the most cofmmon errors oi learners, &c., &c. - 


Vatanble Mathematical Works. 

The atiention of teachers is earnesily directed to the flowing 
valuable Text books which have received the highest recommenda: 
Uon from qualified judges, and are believed to be unsurpassed by 
any other works ou the enbjects on which they treat. 


: Adams’ Arithmetical Series. 
1.—Primary Arithmetic, or Mental Operations in Numbers; 
being an introduction to Adams’ New Arithmetic 
revived edition, I8mo, ......-....-.-.... hal bound 2 
il.—Adams’ New Arithmetic, revised eJition; being a re- 
vision of Adams’ New Arithmetic, first published 


“<5 aR ee are half bound 45 
Ill.—Key to the revised edition of Adams’ New Arithmetic, 

BEES STF Paras cihglnaa cata half bound 46 
IV a Mechanical Powers, and Machinery, (in 
PROD ) nnn concn se cTdk sk bse te Cidde chs 


Preston’s System of Beok-Keeping, 
; By Lyman Peston. 
District Scheol Book-K: » quarto. An excellent work 
for beginners; printed on demy writing paper for ~ 


PUREE, «wn cncts oonnctenhind shite sabataates dioet ae aa ake 

. Single Entry Book-Keeping, royal 8vo, -..-.....-.---.---- 
-Keeping, single and entry, enlarged and im- 

proved, royal &vo, ...........-----+ bound, cloth sides | 13 


McCurdy’s Geometry 
, By D. McCurpy, 
Pirst Lessons in Geometry, l2mo. ......-.-.-. half bound 333 
eo * do on rollers, (size M4 by Cn Se 
SIDS occaccopnnccetnnecssdutigabines4<orengieiint 
Euclid’s Elements, or Second Lessons in Geometry, ]2mo, 
DOT ROU oink esc iadec dank pondanitines deccances Oo 
COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 
24 Peasl-street, N. ¥. 


ARK H, NEWMAN & CO.’S LIST OF VaA- 
LUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Thomson's Table Book. Thomson’s Mental Arith- 
metic, Thomson's Practical Arithmetic. Thomson's 
High Arithmetic. 

_ These Arithmetics have been published less than 
tear vears, aud yet such is their merit in the estimation 
of practieal teachers, that thep have been adopted, and 
are now in use in the public schools of the cities~ot 
New-York, Brooklyu, Hartford, Springtield, Bridgeport, 
Rochester, Builulu, Cleveland, Detreit, Syracuse, Au- 
burn. They are also in use in many of the best aca- 
dewies and Sclwols in the various States of the Union. 
Teachers aré furnished with copies of either for exa- 
miflation with a vjew to use. 

SANDERS’ SERIES OF SCLIOOL BOOKS. 
Comprising 

Sanders’ Pictorial Primer, 43 pp. Sauders’ Schodl 
Reader, First Book, 120 pp. Saunders’ School Reader, 
Second Book, 180 pp. Sanders’ School Reader, Third 
Book, 250 pp. ders’ School Reader, Fourth Beok, 
304 pp. Sanders’ Schyo) Reader, Fifth Book, 456. pp. 
Sanders’ Spclifme Book Five Millions seld, and the 
demand constantly increasing. . 

No series of oe books, Se the short pefi 
frou, their first publication, has had so wide a cireala- 
tion, or apt suv favorably reccived by teachers and 
the friends of education, as Sanders’ Series ef Reading 
Books. They have beeu officially adupted in almogt - 
every county in the State of New-York, as the uniforip 
series of text-bowks. The are also extensively used in 
New-England, and in the Southwest and WesternStates. 
Wilson's Historical Series —Wilson's Juvenile American iy 

Wilson’s History of the United States ;- Wilson’s H 

tory ; Wilson’s Chart of American Ilistory ; Wilson's Outlines of 

General History, im posgatation.>. Wileon’s Histories have re- 

céived the nqualified reeommendation of many of the first atho- 

lars in our country. 

McElligott’s Young Aualyser; McElligott’s Analytical Manual ; 
Porter's Rhetorical Reader; Gray's Cements of Chem Fy 
Hitchcock's Ele ts of Geology; Newman’s Practical Rh > 

School Singing Books.—The Young Choir; The Young Melp- 
dist; The School Singer; Flora’s Festival. ‘The above ng 
books are by that jatigable teacher and excelient " 
Wa. B. Bradbury. who has been so successful in the instruction 
of children in music. They are the best singing books published 


for usé in day schools. 

Our great aim has been to lish mone but the best lext books 
for Schools, and we believe none better are to be found than 
those i by us. Their already extensive use in every stale 
of the ulen income extsenen eh 20 ee rie are 

RE EWMAN exnry ly, : 
190 Broadway, New York. 
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